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This series of articles by the Superintendent of the Map Room at the British Museum presents, 
in regional order, some episodes in the history of exploration for which the evidence of maps is 
specially interesting or accessible. The text is to be read as a commentary on the maps and not 
as a connected history of discovery. The following article coincides with the 7ooth anniversary, 
which falls this year, of the birth of Marco Polo, ‘‘the greatest traveller of the Middle Ages’ 


Tue history of geographical knowledge 
records no more violent illumination of a 
practically unknown continent and civiliza- 
tion than the discovery of Central and 
Eastern Asia to European eyes at the end of 
the 13th century. From Hellenistic times, 
indeed, contact between Europe and the Far 
East had been gradually developed by sea 
and land. By the 2nd century a.p. Roman 
merchants were making voyages with the 
monsoons from the Red Sea to India, Malaya 
and up the Chinese coast, and had travelled 
by the old silk road overland to markets in 
the Pamirs, where they trafficked with 
Indians and Chinese, and as far as China 
itself, where in the 7th century Syrian mis- 
sionaries introduced Nestorian Christianity. 
Although the world-map in manuscripts of 
Ptolemy’s Geographia (c. A.D.150) showed a 
landlocked Indian Ocean, the Greek geo- 
grapher Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing in 
the 6th century, knew that “Tzinitza”’ 
(China), “the country of silk’, could be 
reached by a sea voyage first east, then north; 
but he added that ‘‘one who comes by the 
overland route from Tzinitza to Persia makes 
a very short cut”. There were in fact two sea 
routes, starting respectively from the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; and two principal land 
routes, to the north and south of the Caspian 
Sea. 

These lines of communication were 
abruptly cut by the conquests of the Moslem 
Arabs who from the 7th century spread 
through the Near and Middle East to the 
_ gates of Byzantium; and the curtain which 

fell between Europe and Asia was not to be 
drawn back for six centuries. The opportuni- 
ty was created by a new political power in 
Asia; the immediate instrument was a young 
Venetian merchant, born in the year 1254. 
During the first half of the 13th century the 
nomadic Mongols, or Tartars, under Jenghis 
Khan and his successors had overrun the 
Chinese Empire, Central Asia, Persia, and 
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south Russia, and by the date of Marco Polo’s 
birth “one empire stretched from the Yellow 
River to the banks of the Danube, and from 
the Persian Gulf to Siberia’. After 1259 the 
Mongol dominions became a loose associa- 
tion of four khanates owning a_ general 
allegiance to the Great Khan in Peking (Fig. 
3). This obliteration of political frontiers not 
only reopened the natural routes to the Far 
East, only one of which—that by the Red Sea 
—remained closed by the Moslem rulers of 
Egypt. The emergence of sovereigns pro- 
fessing a more tolerant faith than that of 
Mohammed, suspected indeed of leanings 
towards Christianity, and willing to promote 
trade, also encouraged the belief in Europe 
that Asia was now ripe for conversion to 
Christianity and for the development of new 
markets. 

The Franciscan missions of John de Piano 
Carpini (1245-7) and William of Rubrouck 
(1251-4) brought back frigid and unfavour- 
able replies from the Great Khan. Mean- 
while the Venetian jewel merchants Niccolo 
and Maffeo Polo, on a trading journey in 
1255 to the Mongols on the Volga, had 
pushed on across the steppes to the south-east 
and, after staying three years in Bokhara, 
accompanied a Mongol embassy returning 
by the northern silk road to the court of the 
Great Khan, Kublai, at Peking (Fig. 1). Kub- 
lai welcomed them and sent them back with 
letters to the Pope, desiring “that he should 
send him some hundred wise men, learned in 
the law of Christ”; and after a journey taking 
three years the brothers reached Acre in 1269. 
They set out for the East once more in 1271, 
without the hundred missionaries but accom- 
panied by Niccolo’s son Marco, then seven- 
teen years old. 

Travelling overland to Ormuz, at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, and through 
Persia, the Venetians took the southern silk 
road over the Pamirs to Kashgar and Lop 
Nor (Fig. 3), and in 1275 found Kublai at his 
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(Fig. 1) “This caravan has left the Empire of Sarea to go to Cathay”. An illustration from the 
Catalan Atlas (1375) representing Niccolo and Maffeo Polo, with the Mongol envoys, crossing the 
Tien Shan on their way from Bokhara through Sinkiang to Peking. (South is at the top.) Sarai on 
the Volga was the capital of the Kipchak Tartars from which the Polos had set out in about 1262 


summer palace of “Chandu” (K’ai-p’ing-fu, 
north-west of Peking). The Great Khan, who 
needed intelligent and uncorrupt civil ser- 
vants for the administration of his great 
empire, took them into his service, in which 
they were to remain for seventeen years. 
Marco in particular, showing himself apt at 
mastering languages and at describing ‘‘the 
novelties and customs and habits of foreign 
countries”, was entrusted with ‘“‘all the 
important and distant missions”. These (Fig. 
3) took him from the Khan’s capital of 
“Cambaluc” (Peking), in “Cathay” (north 
China), south by the Grand Canal and 
through the coastal provinces to “‘Kinsai”’ 
(Hangchow), capital of ‘Manji’ (south 
China), “‘the noblest and richest city in the 
world”, and on to “Zayton”’ (Chuanchow, in 
Fukien), the great port of Manji and “‘one of 
the two greatest harbours in the world for the 
amount of its trade”. On a mission to the 
south-west he travelled as far as Szechwan 
and Yunnan, skirting Tibet, and into Upper 
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Burma. For three years he was governor of 
the city of Yangchow. 

In 1292 the Polos were permitted by Kub- 
lai to return home with the embassy escorting 
a Mongol princess to the Ilkhan of Persia. 
The flotilla travelled by sea, sailing south 
from Zayton, through the Straits of Singapore 
and Malacca, west by the Nicobars to Cape 
Comorin, and up the Malabar coast to 
Ormuz (Fig. 3). The Venetians returned by 
Persia, the Black Sea and Constantinople to 
their own city, which they reached in 1295 
with (we learn without surprise) ‘‘a smack of 
the Tartar in their appearance and speech”’. 

The freshness of Marco Polo’s observation 
and the vitality of his description, which 
impressed the Great Khan, can still charm us 
in the Book, describing “‘all the great singu- 
larities of the vast regions of the East’’, 
which was in 1298 written down in Italianate 
French, at his dictation, by the Pisan 
romancer Rustichello in their Genoese 
prison after their capture in a sea-battle 


between Venice and Genoa. The Khan’s 
capital at Cambaluc and his summer palace 
at Chandu—Coleridge’s Xanadu—marble- 
built, with its parks and bamboo pavilion, its 
sorcerers and its herd of white mares; the 
magnificence of Kublai, who went hunting 
with 20,000 huntsmen and 10,000 falconers ; 
the imperial administration, with the system 
of metalled roads radiating from the capital, 
the post service, and paper money; the mar- 
kets and ports, especially Zayton which 
handled a hundred times as many shiploads 
of pepper as all the ports in Christendom 
together; the great cities of China and the 
waterways that linked them, above all Kinsai 
the “City of Heaven’’, 100 miles in circuit, 
built like Venice on canals, with 12 gates and 
12,000 bridges—all these things, in Marco’s 
reports, entered into the imaginative con- 
sciousness of Europeans. There too they could 
read, for the first time, detailed descriptions 
of Central Asia, its peoples and caravan 
routes, of Tibet and Burma, of Indo-China 
and the Archipelago, of Java and Sumatra, 
of India and the western littoral of the 
Indian Ocean as far south as Madagascar. 
Marco Polo has rightly been called “‘incom- 
parably the greatest traveller and the most 
magnificent observer of the Middle Ages’’. 
The strangeness of his story in- 
evitably called his credibility in 
question. Robert Burton coupled 
him with Mandeville (who indeed 
borrowed from him): “I would 
censure all .. . Sir John Mande- 
ville’s, Olaus Magnus’, Marcus 
Polus’ lies”; and Sir Thomas 
Browne, combating “vulgar er- 
rors’, wrote that “ifany man... 
shall cast a wary eye on Paulus 
Venetus . . . I think his circum- 
spection is laudable, and he may 
thereby decline occasion of Error”’. 
In his own day Marco did not 
escape the scepticism to which he 
owed the half-mocking half-affec- 
tionate nickname “‘I1 Milione”— 
the man who talked in millions. 
He himself, “‘asked by his friends 
on his death-bed to correct the 
Book by removing everything that 
went beyond the facts’, asserted 
“that he had not told one-half of 
what he had really seen”. He tells 
us that on his journeys “‘whatever 
he saw or heard, he always wrote 
it, and had it in mind to declare 
to the Great Khan’’, and he is 
reported to have written from his 


prison in Genoa to his father at Venice, re- 
questing him ‘“‘to send the notes and memor- 
anda which he had brought home with him’’. 
There are certainly some curious omissions 
from his Book, which contains no reference to 
the Great Wall, to the Chinese language, or to 
tea; its chronology cannot in some instances 
be reconciled with known events; the style of 
his battle-pieces (perhaps due to Rustichello) 
recalls romance rather than history; and, 
after the manner of his age, he fills out his 
account from hearsay and from such sources 
of legend as the Romance of Alexander, with 
the disarming admission “‘that which I saw, 
I declare as I saw it, and that which I knew 
by others, I declare as I heard it”. Yet 
Marco’s mode of description, concrete (even 
matter-of-fact), precise, and loaded with 
detail, compels confidence; and his reports 
on the countries which he visited have been 
strikingly confirmed by later travellers and, 
in this century, by the archaeological investi- 
gations of Sir Aurel Stein. A great part of the 
caravan road by which the Polos reached 
China was not again trodden by Europeans 
until the 19th century, and (as a modern 
editor remarks) ‘“‘many of the places visited 
and localities described remained unvisited 
again for over 600 years’. 


(Fig. 2) The only map accompanying a manuscript of Marco 
Polo’s work is a conventional mappa mundi, showing the 
northern and southern hemispheres surrounded by ocean 
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(Fig. 3) The world as known to Marco Polo, constructed from his description of the East by Sir Henry Yule. 
The dominions of the Mongol khans are shown : the Khan of the Kipchak Tartars or Lord of the Ponent 
(west), the Ilkhan of Persia or Lord of the Levant (east), Chagatai ruling in “Great Turkey? — 
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The routes are those of Niccolo and 


—(Turkestan) and the Great Khan in Cathay and Manji (Manz1). 
Maffeo and Marco from Venice to Peking, 


Maffeo from Constantinople to Peking, 1255-66; of Niccolo, 
1271-5 ; Marco’s travels through China ; and the return of the three Polos from Kayton to Venice, 1292-5 


from the descriptions of Marco Polo and Odoric. 
To the north is “Catayo”’, with the Great Khan and his capital of “Chanbalech’ ; to the south Manji (not 
named) with the great cities of Zayton and ‘‘Cansay’”’. The vertical waterway 1s the Grand Canal built 
by Kublai “from Manji to Cambaluc” ; below are the 7448 islands placed by Marco in the China Sea 


(Fig. 4) China delineated in the Catalan Atlas (1375) 


The door which Marco Polo had opened 
on the Far East was in fact soon to be closed. 
In the early 14th century many merchants 
and missionaries followed in his footsteps, and 
by 1340 a handbook describing the nine- 
months’ trade-route from Tana (on the Sea of 
Azoyv) to Peking had been compiled by a 
Florentine factor. The principal records left 
by missionary travellers were those of John 
of Monte Corvino, first Archbishop of Peking, 
who lived in China from about 1293 to 1328; 
Friar Odoric of Pordenone, who between 
1316 and 1330 visited India, went on by sea 
to Canton, and, after spending three years in 
Peking, returned overland through Tibet and 
Persia; and John Marignolli who was for four 
years (1342-6) Papal Legate in Peking. In 
1368 the Mongols were driven out by the 
native Ming dynasty; China was once more 
closed to foreigners ; and the western terminals 
of the road to Cathay were occupied by the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The popularity of Marco Polo’s Book is 
attested by the survival of 138 manuscripts 
and by its translation, before 1500, into Latin, 
Italian, German, and Spanish. The only 
map in any manuscript of the Book is a crude 
world-diagram in the traditional circular form 
(Fig. 2); and the authenticity of a group 
of maps supposed to have come down from 
Marco Polo is not generally admitted. Map- 
makers were however not slow to incorporate 
his geography of Asia. A world-map showing 
his route was apparently painted on the walls 
of the Ducal Palace at Venice in the early 14th 
century. The earliest surviving map to show 
his influence is the world-map on eight panels, 
now known as the Catalan Atlas, drawn 
about 1375 by the Majorcan Jew Abraham 
Cresques, cartographer to the King of Aragon, 
and presented to King Charles V of France in 
1381 (Figs. 1, 4). Besides elements from 
traditional Christian cosmography and from 
nautical charts, the geography of Central and 
Eastern Asia in this map is largely derived 
from the narratives of Marco Polo and of 
Odoric. Marco’s Book (as Sir Henry Yule, its 
greatest editor, observed) “‘is full of bearings 
and distances [in days’ travel]’’, and “‘on land 
journeys he usually carries us along a great 
general traverse line’. On the Catalan map 
the itineraries of the Polos may be traced in 
lines of towns; Marco’s south-west journey to 
Burma is the source of many names; the great 
cities of “Chambalech’’, ““Cansay”’, ““Zayton”’ 
(all from his Book) and “‘Zincalan”’ (Canton, 
from Odoric; not visited by Polo) are marked ; 
the trend of the coastline of China is cor- 
rectly indicated; and the descriptive legends 
are taken from Marco Polo. 


Cartographers of the 15th century, notably 
Fra Mauro (Figs. 5, 6) continued to draw 
their geography of Asia from Marco’s Book, 
with some additions for India and Indo- 
China from the narrative of Niccolo de’ Conti, 
who in 1419-44 had coasted India and visited 
Burma, Java, and perhaps south China. 
Conti, the first European to report on the 
Spice Islands, may have supplied infor- 
mation personally to Fra Mauro, whose 
world-map of about 1460 is the earliest to 
name “‘Zimpagu’’ (Japan)—Marco Polo’s 
“Chipangu”’. The representation of Central 
and Eastern Asia by map-makers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries (Figs. 8, 10-12), often 
curiously reconciled with new data, continued 
to be drawn from Marco Polo, whose topo- 
graphy of the mainland of China was not 
superseded until the Jesuit surveys in the 
17th and early 18th centuries (Fig. 15). In 
1561, five years after the publication of 
Ramusio’s Italian edition of Marco’s Book, 
Jacopo Gastaldi made a map of Asia in which 
he attempted to reproduce all the localities 
and names mentioned by Polo. Ortelius ack- 
nowledged his debt to Marco Polo for the 
maps of Asia in his atlas of 1570 (Fig. 10). 
Marco’s description of Cathay encouraged 
English enterprises in search of Northern 
Passages. In 1577 John Frampton made the 
first English translation of the Book, “‘per- 
swading that it mighte giue greate lighte to 
our seamen, if ever this nation chaunced to 
find a passage out of the frozen Zone to the 
South Seas’; and Mercator, writing in 1580 
to Richard Hakluyt “touching the intended 
discouerie of the Northeast passage”’ (i.e. by 
Pet and Jackman), referred to Cathay in 
terms derived from Marco Polo. 

Mercator himself was responsible for a 
striking perversion of Marco’s geography of 
south-east Asia, which was to mislead 
geographers until the 18th century. ‘‘Locac”’ 
(Indo-China) was described by Polo as “‘a 
continental province’, not subject to the 
Great Khan, producing ebony, gold, and 
elephants. In his world-chart of 1569 
(Fig. 9), Mercator places this name, to- 
gether with its doublet “Beach provincia 
aurifera’”’ and “Maletur’” (Marco’s ‘“‘Ma- 
laiur”, Malaya), on a promontory (in about 
latitude 20° S) of the vast Southern Continent 
which had already appeared on earlier maps 
as a coast bounding the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to the south. ‘““That very vast regions 
exist here’ (wrote Mercator in a note on his 
chart) “‘he easily believes who has read 
Book III... of Marcus Paulus Venetus”’; and 
the outline which he gives to ‘“‘Lucach”’ has 
suggested to some writers an early discovery 
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The representation of the Far East in the world-map 
drawn by Fra Mauro about 1460 is still derived from 
Marco Polo. The illuminator has conceived the 
cities and palaces of Cathay, described by Marco, in 
the architectural styles of the Venetian Renaissance. 
(Fig. 5: left) Opposite the ‘“‘magnificent port 
of Kaiton’’, and lying in the ocean at the edge of 
the map, 1s the island of ““Zimpagu’’, Marco Polo’s 
“Chipangu’”’ or Japan ; this is the earliest map on 
which it is named. (South is at the top of the 
map.) (Fig. 6: below) In his illustration of the 
Imperial City of “Chambalech’’ and the summer 
residence of “‘Sandu’’, the artist was inspired by 


Polo’s description of the Great Khan’s palaces— 
“wondrously beautiful and marvellously decorated” 
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Mig. 7: right) Chart of the mouth of the Canton 
ver, drawn by Francisco Rodrigues about 1513, 
robably from the sailing directions or charts of 
hinese pilots. A note records that off the large 
land ‘“‘the junks from China anchor’’. ‘‘ The City of 
hina’ with its walls represents Peking. The water- 
ay leading to it, by which ‘‘they carry the merchan- 
se in small prows to the City of China itself’, is 
robably the Grand Canal described by Marco Polo. 
ig. 8: below) Sebastian Miinster’s map of the 
few World attempts to graft the Spanish discoveries 
the West on the Far Eastern geography of Ptolemy 
1d Marco Polo. Ptolemy's ‘“Catigara’’ (Indo-China) 
as crossed the Pacific to Peru; and from Marco 
olo come Cathay, the 7448 islands and ““Xipangri”’ 
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These two maps illustrate the con- 
JSusion into which speculative geo- 
graphers of the 16th century were 
led by misreadings of Marco Polo’s 
text and by their failure to iden- 


tify the ““China’’ reached by the 


Portuguese with Polo's Cathay. 
(Fig. 9: left) Part of the South- 
ern Continent south of New Guinea 
(“Laua maior”), from Mercator’s 
world-chart of 1569. 
describing “‘Beach’’ 

Polo’s account of Locac (Indo- 
China), 
few travellers go”. Mercator’s 
““Lucach” and ‘Beach’ both derive 
From Locac by copyists’ corrup- 
tions : Locac—Loeach—Boeach— 
Beach. “‘Maletur” is Polo’s Mala- 
tur (Malaya) ; his Fava Minor 
was Sumatra and is here displaced 
by a further misinterpretation. 
(Fig. ro : below) Mapof “ Tartary 
or the kingdom of the Great Khan’’, 
by Ortelius, 1570. By this date 
the Portuguese had reached South 
China and Japan. Ortelius, locat- 
ing ‘‘Xanton’’ (Shantung) in 4o°.N, 
has moved all Polo’s place-names 
to. the north of it, so that Mangi 
is shown, to the north of Cataio 
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Details of Marco Polo’s geography of Cathay continued to appear on maps alongside the new knowledge 
gained by the Portuguese and Spaniards. (Fig. 11: above) South-East Asia and the Philippines, 
JSrom a map accompanying Ramusio’s Italian version of Marco Polo, 1556. (South is at the top.) 
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(Fig. 13) Part of Linschoten’s chart of South-East Asia, 1595, ‘drawn from 
the most correct charts and rutters used today by the Portuguese pilots”. (East 
is at the top.) The Portuguese forms of names betray its origin. Here the 
Dutch cartographer 1s wholly free from the influence of Marco Polo and has 
taken his material from the voyages of the Portuguese and Spaniards or (for the 
interior) from Chinese information. The principal ports used by the Portuguese, 
Macao (here laid down on the wrong side of the Canton river) and Chincheo 
(Amoy), are marked. Japan is drawn in the conventional ‘turtle-backed’ 
Jorm, and Korea appears as an island, as it does generally in the 16th century 
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(Fig. 14: right) Part of an 
anonymous English manuscript map 
of China, dated “‘From Madrid. A° 
1609”. Apparently drawn by an 
English agent from Spanish sources, 
ithe map points to English interest 
in China from the early days of the 
ast India Company. The fifteen 
provinces of the Ming Empire are ie aha 
delimited and their chief cities a ee f 4 ft. i 
““fu’) are marked ; in the north | a NEST 
1s drawn the Great Wall ‘‘of 300 
eagues’. The coastal outline is 
uch more correct than is usual 
in contemporary printed maps, and 
‘Korea now appears as a peninsula. 
(Fig. 15: below) The northern 
part of the province of Pei-Chihli, 
including Peking and the Great 
Wall, inamap by J.B. B.d’ Anville 
drawn from surveys by Jesuit mis- 
stonaries and published at Paris in 
1735. fesuits had been employed 
as astronomers and cartographers 
at Peking by the Chinese emperors 
since 1601. Their work culmina- 
ed in the survey of China made in 
1708-16 by the French Jesuits for 
he Emperor Kang-hsi. Their maps, 
with Chinese characters, were 
mgraved and published at Peking, 
and copies supplied to d’ Anville 
who compiled from them the maps 
in his Nouvel Atlas de la Chine 
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of the north coast of Australia. The supposed 
Southern Continent remained on the maps 
until the voyages of Captain James Cook two 
hundred years later. 

From the 14th century the trade routes 
across Central Asia were closed to European 
traffic by the growing Turkish power in the 
Near East, and merchandise from China 
reached Mediterranean markets through 
factories on the Black Sea. Europeans were 
at the court of Timur Khan, at Samarkand, 
in the early 15th century; and in 1559 
Anthony Jenkinson, from Moscow, crossed 
the Oxus and reached Bokhara on the silk 
road. At the end of the 16th century a 
Jesuit mission, travelling by sea to Macao, 
was established in Peking; and early in the 
next century adventurous journeys were made 
by Jesuits overland from India into China and 
Tibet. These confirmed the hitherto doubted 
identity of Marco Polo’s “Cathay” and the 
empire of ‘“‘China”’ reached by sea by the 
Portuguese and others. 

The western terminal ports of the sea 
routes across the Indian Ocean were also held 
by the Turks. Until the fourth decade of the 
15th century China maintained a consider- 
able maritime trade over these seaways; 
Chinese junks were to be seen in harbours of 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea and on the 
east coast of Africa, and between 1405 and 
1433 seven large Chinese armadas visited the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean from Java to 
Malindi in East Africa. As late as 1621 a 
Chinese collection of charts and _ sailing 
directions was published for the voyage from 
Nanking to East Africa. But the principal 
carrying trade in the Indian Ocean was in 
the hands of Arabs. Marco Polo makes three 
references to ‘charts and documents of 
experienced mariners who frequent that 
Indian Sea’; Fra Mauro’s representation of 
East Africa and India appears to be drawn 
largely from Arab sailing directions; and in 
1500, at Malindi, “‘a Moor of Guzarat’’ 
showed Vasco da Gama ‘‘a chart on which 
the whole Indian stretch of coast was mapped 
in the Moorish fashion, that is with meridians 
and parallels . . . but without other rhumb 
lines”’. 

In the search for other sea routes to 
Cathay Marco Polo’s Book remained the 
driving force. From Toscanelli’s letter (see 
Article III of this series, p. 519) Columbus 
learnt of the wealth of Cathay and Cipangu, 
and of their longitudinal distance from Eur- 
ope; all this came from Marco Polo. Later, 
Columbus owned a copy of a Latin edition 


(1483-5) of Marco’s Book, which, freely 
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annotated in his hand, still exists. 


journals and letters abound in identifications 


of his discoveries with places recorded by 
Marco Polo, and in Cuba in 1493 he even 
sent.an embassy in search of the Great Khan. 
The first Spanish version of Marco’s Book, 
that by Rodrigo de Santaella, although not 
published until 1503, was—perhaps signifi- 
cantly—completed in August 1493. The 
belief that the discoveries of Polo, in the East, 
and Columbus, in the West, related to the 
same lands persisted long after Columbus, 
and in 1533 a German geographer wrote: 
‘Behind the Sinae and the Seres . . . many 
countries were discovered by one Marco Polo 
a Venetian and others, and the sea coasts 
of these countries have now recently again 
been explored by Columbus and Amerigo 
Vespucci in navigating the Indian Ocean.” 
Even cartographers who realized that Col- 
umbus had discovered a new continent 
superimposed it on Marco Polo’s representa- 
tion of East Asia (Fig. 8). 

But it was the Portuguese who, opening 
a new seaway into the Indian Ocean, were 
the veritable heirs of Marco Polo. It is cer- 
tain that his work was known to them, and 
probable that it influenced their plans for 
discovery to the south and east from the early 
15th century. About 1426 Prince Pedro 
(elder brother of Prince Henry “‘the Naviga- 
tor’), visiting Venice, was presented with 
a copy of Marco Polo’s Book and a map said 
to be by Marco. About the same date Jafuda 
(or Jacme) Cresques, the son and assistant of 
Abraham who drew the Catalan Atlas, was 
summoned from Majorca to Portugal by 
Prince Henry. In 1492 a Portuguese trans- 
lation of Marco Polo was printed with an ad- 
dress to those who were “going out to India’”’. 

After the Portuguese expedition to the 
Spice Islands in 1511-12 their knowledge of 
China grew rapidly. Francisco Rodrigues, 
the cartographer who accompanied the 
expedition, drew charts of the China Sea 
probably copied from those of native pilots 
(Fig. 7). The first Portuguese ambassador to 
the Chinese court reached Peking in 1520. 
By 1557 they had obtained a base at Macao, 
for the China trade, and by 1571 at Naga- 
saki, for trade with Japan. The Spaniards 
in the Philippines made similar but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to establish themselves on 
the coast of China. Until the appearance 
of Dutch and English ships in these waters at 
the beginning of the 17th century, the 
cartography of the Far East was wholly 
derived from Portuguese and Spanish sources 


(Figs. 12-14). 
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The author is as eminent an exponent of “‘living dangerously” as this generation has yet produced. 
Many of his adventures have been recorded in his books ; of which The Jungle is Neutral, Lhasa: 
The Holy City, and Watkins’ Last Expedition are perhaps the best known. His recent journey 
will be fully described in a new book to be entitled Lightest Africa and published next year by 
Chatto and Windus, with many colour-plates including those which accompany the present article 


As long as I can remember, I have been 
obsessed with a desire to visit Africa; and yet 
—unless you count a mere tourist’s trip from 
Suez via Cairo to Port Said—it was the last 
of the five continents that I really got to know. 
What attracted me most in those days, I can- 
not now recall—it is difficult not to be wise 
after the event; but having just returned from 
a 17,000-mile caravan journey round South, 
Central and East Africa, I find that what 
impressed me most were the game reserves, 
the mountains—particularly the fabulous 
glaciated ranges of Central Africa—and the 
native peoples; and the more primitive they 
were the more I liked them. 

We shipped our van to the Cape in January 
1953. We had been warned that a trailer 
caravan would be impracticable on the nar- 
row mountainous roads and steep bridges 
and ferries of Central Africa; accordingly we 
had bought an ordinary Austin delivery van 
and fitted it out to our own specification 
based on our experience of caravanning 
round Europe. The interior measurements 
of the van were only twelve feet by six, yet six 
of us—my wife and myself, our three sons who 
were all under six years of age when we set 
out, and the South African girl we enlisted 
at Cape Town to help with the children— 
lived and slept most comfortably in the van 
for eight months. 

After a month spent fitting out the van at 
Cape ‘Town, we set off early in March 1953 
and made our way along the Garden Route to 
Durban, with a look at Basutoland on the way. 
From Durban we went up to the Drakens- 
berg and spent a week working our way down 
this spectacular range of mountains from the 
Royal National Park to Giant’s Castle. 

The Park, established in 1916, covers some 
20,000 acres and has been called ‘“‘Royal’’ 
since King George VI and the Royal Family 
stayed there on their South African tour in 
1947. The approach to the luxurious hotel, 
named the Hostel, provides one of the most 
impressive mountain views I have ever seen. 
In the foreground are grassy hillsides dotted 


with native huts and dominated by a conical 
green hill called The Lion. Behind this the 
wooded headwaters of the Tugela River run 
up to the foot of a massive rock amphitheatre 
from 3000 to 5000 feet high and five miles 
across. This imposing wall runs from the 
Eastern Buttress along a fairly level stretch, 
behind which lie Mount Amery and Mont 
Aux Sources, to the Sentinel, a great block 
of solid rock which forms the northern ex- 
tremity of the highest section of the range. 

As we always carried a week’s food and at 
least two days’ supply of water, we preferred 
to camp on our own; but this was not allowed 
in the National Park, so, feeling rather like 
poor relations, we went to the official camp- 
site which is so placed behind a ridge that it 
is denied any view of the mountains. 

Two days later I climbed Mont Aux 
Sources, 10,750 feet, the highest summit in 
the neighbourhood. The view from here was 
disappointing, but it was exciting to know 
that the infant stream which I had just 
jumped across became the Orange River and 
flowed into the Atlantic, while the Tugela, 
which rose on the east of the mountain, leapt 
3000 feet over the amphitheatre and reached 
the Indian Ocean not far north of Durban. 

At Giant’s Castle we found a cluster of 
rondavels (small square or circular huts on the 
native pattern, with walls of brick or mud 
and high thatched roofs) instead of a luxury 
hotel, and this was much more to our 


‘liking. From the camp there was a wonderful 


view up to the great flat-topped ramparts of 
the Giant’s Castle. This Park is a reserve for 
about 2000 eland, the largest of the African 
antelopes, and we could see them moving on 
the grassy hillsides. The bulls were enor- 
mous, standing as much as six feet high at 
the shoulder, and very heavily built. ‘They 
would allow us to come within a few hundred 
yards; had there been a motor-road near the 
slopes where they were browsing, we could 
have approached very much nearer—as we 
were to discover later when driving through 
the game reserves. 
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During our caravan trip we visited at least 
a dozen game reserves in various parts of the 
continent. The most remarkable thing about 
them is that the animals have almost entirely 
lost their fear of man—as long as he stays in 
his motor-car. Probably the smell of the oil 
and petrol fumes hides that of the arch- 
enemy; and the animals do not seem to 
associate a motor-car with him. The be- 
haviour of lions is the best example of this 
remarkable fact. In the game reserves you 
can find full-grown lions stretched out asleep 
on the side of the road and in order to make 
them look intelligent enough to have their 
photographs taken, you have to shout and 
even blow your horn at them. Even then 
they only lift their heads, blink sleepily for a 
few seconds and then gradually fall asleep 
again. ‘There are exceptions to this rule; and 
I must admit that at one time or another 
our van was charged by an elephant, a hippo 
and a buffalo. 

Elephants are usually fairly safe unless you 
approach too close to females accompanied 
by calves. On this occasion, coming suddenly 
round a blind corner, I met a bull elephant 
standing in the middle of the road. He 
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advanced towards me with his barn-door ears 
outstretched, and I retreated as rapidly as I 
could in reverse gear. Seeing that he 
appeared to be master of the situation, he 
soon stopped and wandered off into the tall 
grass beside the road; but his behaviour was 
not only bluff for as I slipped past him, which 
I did as soon as I could, he dashed after 
the van in earnest; but as I could now use 
my forward gears, I drew away without diffi- 
culty. 

The hippo charged from sheer bad temper. 
As a rule they are safe enough as long as you 
do not get between them and water; but 
this one made an unprovoked attack on the 
van. We approached him as he was wallow- 
ing in the middle of a small pool. He at once 
clambered out onto the bank and started to 
open his enormous mouth at us. As this is 
usually the prelude to a charge, I hastily 
turned the van—and only just in time, for, in 
spite of his three tons’ weight, he took off 
like a sprinter and chased us for some 
distance. 

The buffalo that charged us was in the 
Queen Elizabeth National Park in Uganda. 
I was busily filming a small herd of four bulls, 
when one of them took excep- 
tion, perhaps to the noise of my 
camera, and came straight for 
us... Luckily he changed his 
mind after twenty-five yards or 
so, and stopped. Perhaps he 
thought the van was too large 
for him! 

In practically all the reserves 
we visited, we were not al- 
lowed on any account to get 
out of our car. The one excep- 


surprising since this delightful 
game reserve in Natal is fam- 
ous for its rhino; and the rhino 
more than any other animal is 
inclined to charge on sight— 
but admittedly it is so stupid 
that it is just a likely to charge 
a motor-car as a man. 

At Hluhluwe we used to take 
a game guard out with us, and 
it was permissible to leave one’s 


car and, as long as one was 
accompanied by the game 


guard, to go after the animals 


on foot. Rhinos cannot see 
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thirty yards, but their senses of 
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hearing and smell are very 


highly developed, and they are 
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The author, his wife, their three children and a South African girl 
travelled 17,000 miles through Africa in a specially fitted Austin 
delivery van, camping everywhere in the open, whenever possible on their 
own. At least an hour before sunset they would start looking for a 
suitable site. Then the children, having been cooped up in the van for 
six, seven or even eight hours, with only a half-hour break for lunch, 
would work off their energy until it was time for supper. This is one 
of their loveliest camps, in the Drakensberg, Union of South Africa 
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Giraffes prefer fairly open country, where they browse on acacias and other trees. When among these, 
the vertical lines on their necks and the blotched pattern of their coats blend with the broken shadows 
of the tall acacias to make them almost invisible. The giraffe has few enemies: it relies for protection 
on vigilance, great speed (about thirty-five miles an hour) and the powerful kicks it can deliver 
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In the small Northern Rhodesia 
game reserve at Livingstone, th 
animals are remarkably tame ; par 
ticularly a zebra which will com 
and push his muzzle against th 
windows of your car. He 1s mos 
offended if you do not give hin 
something to eat. The zebra al 
ways contrives to look sleek and fa 


A few miles from Livingstone, a 
the Victoria Falls, the badoon. 
have also overcome their fear 0 
man. If you are not careful i 
close the windows of your car the 
will climb inside in search 0 


food. Instances have occurre 


when baboons, probably imaginin: 
themselves to be trapped, have ru 
amok inside visitors’ motor-car. 
and torn the upholstery to shreds 
Even if you lock your car_you ma 
return to find the blades of th 
windscreen wipers spirited awa 


he warthog provides comic relref 
the game reserves—very neces- 
y after several hours spent on 
2 look-out for elephants or lions. 
heir wart-covered heads are out 
all proportion to their bodies. 
“hen a car approaches they stare 
tr a moment, then wheel and rush 
vay with the stiff tufted tail 
Ud straight up in the air like 
periscope, and the little legs 
ntting at unbelievable speed. 
‘warthog family often spends the 
ht in an ant-bear’s old burrow. 
e boar backs down last, tusks at 
e ready, to protect his family 


he waterbuck, with his shaggy 
rat and sturdy build, 1s the 
frican animal that most resembles 
re wild red deer of Scotland. 
he males stand nearly four feet 
‘gh and their rugged horns may 
easure thirty-five inches long 


The pygmies of the Iturt Forest in the Congo are the remnants of what 1s probably the oldest race 


in Africa. 


phenomenally bad-tempered. As the black 
rhino is almost certain to charge if he gets your 
scent, the important thing is to stalk him up- 
wind. I stalked about a dozen rhinos at 
Hluhluwe and although the game guards 
invariably approached up-wind and with the 
utmost caution, the rhinos were very soon 
aware of our presence. One or two, usually 
of the white variety, would crash away 
through the thorn scrub, but others would 
face us, move their enormous ungainly 
heads up and down, take a few steps menac- 
ingly towards us and appear to be about to 
charge at any moment. More than once the 
game guard signalled me to climb a tree— 
a thorn tree too!—but we were never actually 
charged. I came to the conclusion that the 
game guards knew each rhino individually, 
and having gauged their employer’s capacity 
as a runner, they could tell just how near it 
was safe to approach. 

At Hluhluwe visitors stay in very com- 
fortable rondavels, and we were warned 
that on no account must we go outside at 
night. It appeared that a rhino had taken 
to wandering round the camp, and though 
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These strangely ugly little people came in family parties to inspect the author's van 


he had not so far done any harm to anyone 
it was feared that he might charge if he were 
startled. Oddly enough he seemed to take 
great exception to non-indigenous plants 
being introduced into the reserve, and while 
we were there he had rooted up a poinsettia 
only ten yards from the door of our rondavel. 

In the course of our journey we drove the 
whole length of the Kruger National Park 
(the same distance as from Southampton to 
York) and back. Unfortunately when we 
were there (in May) there was so much water 
about that one could not be certain of seeing 
game at the water-holes; and the grass was so 
tall that the smaller animals were often com- 
pletely hidden. We saw, however, immense 
herds of graceful impala, sable and roan 
antelope, and that fabulous creature the 
giraffe. 

Giraffes are intensely inquisitive and 
seemed particularly intrigued by our large 
pale-green van; we used to watch each other 
for hours together. The adult males stand 
eighteen feet high, and in the dappled shade 
of thorn-bushes are surprisingly difficult to see. 
As they walk they move the two legs on the 
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The African elephant is timid and easily upset. If suddenly surprised he 1s liable to attack and 
he can get up speed very quickly. Herds, if there are cows with calves, can be extremely dangerous 


(Above) The Batutst comprise the nobility 
and governing class of the peoples of Ruanda- 
Urundi. ‘Lhey are of Hamitic stock 
and came down from Ethiopia some three 
centuries ago, driving thewr long-horned 
cattle which are similar to those portrayed 
on ancient Egyptian monuments. The 
cult of the sacred cow makes this animal 
a symbol of wealth and there are at least 
a million head of cattle in Ruanda-Urundi 
The cattle-owning Batutsi, proud and aris- 
tocratic-looking, easily dominated the agri- 
cultural Bahutu who already inhabited 
the country. (Left) Bahutu women. The 
Bahutu are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water and they provide a labour force 
for the rich copper mines of Ruanda-Urandi 


same side simultaneously, like camels, and 
when they break into a canter they seem to 
undulate across the landscape with a 
grotesque slow-motion lolloping gait, the long 
swaying neck stretched forward. In order to 
drink they would stand with the forelegs strad- 
dled, then lower their necks and bend slowly 
at the knees until they could reach the water. 

Many of the giraffes had small mouse-like 
birds running about their bodies, particularly 
on the neck and head. These were red-billed 
oxpeckers searching for ticks. I often saw a 
giraffe rear up and shake himself violently 
to rid himself of these parasitic birds which, 
particularly when an animal is sick, often 
peck far deeper than the tick which is their 
legitimate prey. 

Most people visit the Kruger Park solely to 
see the lions, and although we caught a 
glimpse of one or two, I was unable to secure 
any photographs. In fact it was not until the 
very end of our trip, at Gorongosa game 
reserve in Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique), that I succeeded in taking both moving 
pictures and stills of lions. 


The South African girl who accompanied us’ 


normally slept in a small tent which we 
pitched as near as possible to the van, but in 
the Kruger Park, where the camps are 
surrounded only by the flimsiest of fences, we 
were afraid that this might be unsafe. The 
wardens assured us that though hyenas had 
been known to take a mouthful from a man 
sleeping out in the open, lions would not 
stoop to such behaviour, and in any case they 
never came inside the fence. During the 
night, however, we heard a _ tremendous 
roaring and next morning we could see where 
lions had walked along on the far side of the 
fence only ten yards from the van. 

In this particular camp a large river 
flowed just beyond the boundary fence and 
as we cooked our supper we could watch 
elephants, hippos and crocodiles. ‘The ele- 
phants were feeding in the long grass and as 
they had just had their evening bath they 
were coal-black in colour. They seemed 
quite unmoved by the line of spectators and 
the clicking of cameras. The crocodiles lay 
on the far bank of the river—sinister, shape- 
less forms; sometimes they would slither into 
the water and swim along with only the eyes 
and the crest of the back showing. The 
hippos were exceedingly noisy: not only 
would they splash about in the middle of the 
river but their loud rollicking bellow could be 
heard from a great distance, particularly in 
the stillness of the night. Indeed, if one did 
not know what caused it, this great laughing 
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roar would be most terrifying. Fortunately 
we were always so tired after a day’s watch- 
ing animals in the reserves that we slept very 
soundly and were very rarely disturbed by 
noises in the night. 

At Hluhluwe there are no lions, and as the 
reserve is comparatively small, it is becoming 
dangerously over-stocked with game. In a 
lean year there is hardly enough grazing to 
go round. In the Kruger Park the lions 
prevent the other animals from increasing too 
rapidly, and it is they that have to be reduced 
in numbers from time to time. 

It is remarkable how the behaviour of a 
certain animal varies in different parks. At 
Hluhluwe, for instance, buffaloes were com- 
paratively tame and, accompanied by a 
ranger or game guard, I used to approach a 
herd on foot to take photographs. The bulls 
would watch us menacingly with lowered 
heads, but they showed no inclination to 
charge. In the Kruger Park, however, the 
buffaloes were so timid that they would dis- 
appear into cover as soon asa car approached, 
and I found it quite impossible to photo- 
graph them. But in the reserves in Uganda 
they were most aggressive and the instance 
I have mentioned of one charging a car is by 
no means exceptional. Elephants, on the 
other hand, seemed fairly shy and well- 
behaved in Uganda, while in the Kruger 
National Park they were much more trucu- 
lent. This is probably because Portuguese 
East Africa forms the eastern boundary of 
the reserve, and elephants that have been 
hunted and even wounded enter the Kruger 
Park bringing their fear and hatred of man 
with them. 

Some of the visitors to the reserves, parti- 
cularly those who come from Johannesburg 
to the Kruger National Park, behave as 
though the animals were quite tame and 
harmless; indeed their appearance of docility 
can lull one into a false sense of safety. One 
of the wardens told me that he had seen 
people throwing stones at the elephants and 
even using a catapult to annoy them, and he 
was afraid that one day there would be a 
serious accident. 

After leaving the Kruger National Park 
we reached Johannesburg—on Coronation 
Day. There we had to make an important 
decision. We had hoped to drive all the way 
back to England either across the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa and the 
Sahara, or down the Nile and along the 
Mediterranean shore of the continent. At 
Johannesburg we discovered that owing to 
political disturbances it was impossible to 
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obtain a visa to enter Egypt. We also met 
several South Africans who had driven across 
the Sahara, and their stories were so frighten- 
ing that we came to the conclusion that with 
young children in the party it would be an 
unreasonable risk, particularly as my me- 
chanical ability is negligible. We therefore 
decided to go up the west side of the Rhode- 
sias and through the Belgian Congo to the 
Sudan, then south through Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland to Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia, and thence to return by 
sea from Beira. 

We drove nearly 3000 miles in the Congo. 
This country and Uganda proved to be the 
most interesting part of our whole trip, par- 
ticularly so because of the fascinating and 
extraordinarily varied native peoples we 
encountered. 

In Pondoland and the Transkei, the great 
native reserves of the Union, we had been 
disappointed by the Africans we met. The 
men were practically all away working in 
the mines, and the women, with a few striking 
exceptions, were dressed in outmoded Euro- 


pean fashions. In Natal we saw something of - 


the Zulus, but they too had adopted the dress 
of their masters; though on festive occasions, 
whether at dances after the white man’s 
sugar harvest had been gathered in, or at 
their own wedding celebrations, they still 
wear their traditional finery. But in Zululand 
one felt that their beads and feathers were 
donned for the benefit of the European, and 
worn with a self-conscious and almost 
apologetic air. In the more remote parts of 
the Belgian Congo and Uganda, however, we 
would surprise the inhabitants of a whole 
village dressed—or not dressed!—in their 
traditional manner; and when the Congolese 
women had adopted materials from Europe, 
they wore them with grace and dignity and 
did not resemble Victorian housemaids. 

From the head of Lake Tanganyika we 
drove through the mandated territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, and there we found the 
aristocratic Batutsi, who originally came from 
Ethiopia bringing their long-horned Ankole 
cattle with them, and the more numerous 
Bahutu, an agricultural peasant people of 
Bantu stock. The Batutsi (more usually but 
incorrectly called Watutsi) are famous for 
their dances (those in the film Azng Solomon’s 
Mines were photographed in Ruanda) and 
for their skill as high-jumpers. They are 
immensely tall and Jean and have a natural 
dignity and courtesy. 

Leaving Ruanda, we crossed the volcanic 
region round Lake Kivu, thought by many 
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to be the most beautiful part of all Africa, and 
entered the Albert National Park, shut in by 
the 2000-foot walls of the Rift Valley. Here 
we saw large herds of elephants, and had a 
very exciting time photographing them at 
rather close quarters. We were unlucky in 
seeing no gorillas. 

We spent some time in the great Ituri 
Forest, driving for hour after hour along 
narrow winding roads with the great trees 
almost meeting far above our heads. Here 
we met the real pygmies, and I was astonished 
to find that they are more or less owned by 
their Bantu masters. The pygmies, who are 
expert hunters, provide their masters with 
fish and meat, in return for which they receive 
salt, tobacco and plantains—their favourite 
food. The pygmies themselves apparently 
cannot plan far enough ahead to plant and 
reap crops. It seems to be quite an amicable 
arrangement, for if the master is too hard on 
his pygmy hunters, the latter can always go 
and attach themselves to more satisfactory 
employers. 

The pygmy men were about 4 ft 6 ins tall, 
and the women somewhat smaller. Both went 
quite naked except for a small strip of bark- 
cloth. What struck us most about them was 
their extraordinary ugliness; indeed from 
the head and shoulders of a pygmy it was 
almost impossible to tell if you were looking 
at a man or a woman. Even the young girls 
seemed to lack any appearance of femininity. 
They have short crisply-curled hair, curious 
pear-shaped heads, and sunken cheeks. But 
they were very friendly and full of fun. 

The most remarkable people we met in the 
course of our journey were the primitive 
tribes of Karamoja, who inhabit the wild 
mountainous country at the meeting-place of 
Kenya, the Sudan and Uganda. This dis- 
trict is a closed area, and we had to obtain 
special permission to visit it. As we drove 
across the arid thorn-scrub to Moroto, its 
capital, we saw several herds of giraffes, and 
we made the acquaintance of the dik-dik, a 
small buck no larger than a hare. 

The women of Karamoja adorn their arms 
and legs with innumerable coils of copper and 
steel wire; their necks from chin to shoulder 
are entirely hidden in necklaces of brightly 
coloured beads, and they wear voluminous 
goat-skin dresses. ‘The men, on the other 
hand, are entirely naked, though a piece of 
cloth is sometimes draped from one shoulder; 
but they make up for their lack of clothing by 
wearing the most extraordinary head-dresses. 
These varied very much from tribe to tribe. 
Sometimes the hair would be worked up with 


Two chieftains from Karamoja, in the north-east of Uganda, were much intrigued by the contrast 
between the fair colouring of the authors four-year-old son Stephen and their own dark skins. 
They asked to be photographed with him, and particularly that a print be sent to them (it was) 


clay to resemble a backward extension of the 
head; or there would be a close-fitting mud- 
pack, often painted blue, white or ochre. 
Often a hole would be left to insert a feather, 
and in some instances a large bunch of ostrich 
feathers would be worn. ‘The men also 
adorned themselves with necklaces and most 
elaborate ear-ornaments, and many wore 
labrets of metal or ivory in the lower lip. 
They carried, usually strapped to the wrist, 
a small two- or three-legged stool. This was 
used to sit on, and also to support the neck 
as they reclined in the shade, so that the head- 
dress would not be disarranged. It seemed a 
most extraordinary anachronism to see these 
exceptionally dark-skinned natives lying stark 
naked in the shade of a thorn-bush on the 
village green of Moroto, while the District 
Commissioner’s Land-Rover or the Indian 


trader’s lorry drove past. 

In January, after a year away from Eng- 
land and eight months actually on the road, 
we set sail from Beira, and our safari was over. 

On the trip itself the children were not ill 
for a single day, though they all ran high 
temperatures and suffered from various in- 
fections both at Cape Town before we set off 
and at Umtali after the trip was over. 

We had one puncture in the 17,000 miles; 
and though we skidded into a swamp in 
Uganda and lost the odd screw out of the 
carburettor from time to time, the van went 
wonderfully well and in some miraculous way 
never once broke a spring or shock-absorber. 

But, if we were ever to do such a trip again, 
we would be satisfied with six months. A 
year is far too long to be almost continually 
on the move. 
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Tradition and Innovation 
in Japanese Films 


by FOSCO MARAINI 


In a series of articles that we are publishing with the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of 
the British Film Academy, we now pass to such countries as Fapan where a large-scale film industry 
has developed and where the film has begun to afford a true expression of the national spirit. The 
author, who has long been engaged in film-production in Italy, spent eight years in Japan and 
has recently returned from a visit to that country. He desires to express his special thanks to 
Mr Toshio Sekiguchi, of the Japan Autoslide Company, and to Mr Richard Storry, an Englishman 
preparing a book on contemporary Japanese politics, aided by a grant from an Australian university 


GENERATION after generation of Westerners 
has been astonished by the Japanese ability to 
imitate fashion, arts, techniques. This is no 
new quality, but something deep in the genius 
of the race: one often sees screens of the 
Nagasaki school (16th and 17th centuries) 
with Portuguese or Spanish ships, captains, 
sailors, and young Japanese men-about-town 
in the costumes of their strange visitors, ap- 
parently perfectly at ease. 

Twenty years ago no cameras or lenses 
worthy of any notice were made in Japan; to- 
day Canon and Nikkor are names well known 
all over the world. Anybody who had seen 
artisans painting lacquerware might have 
argued that the Japanese would produce 
wonderful optical work, nonetheless there re- 
mains an element of surprise in the fact. 
Twenty years ago Japanese films were, on the 
average, very poor; dialogues would go on 
for hours without any movement of camera or 
change of scene, dramatic sequences were 
heavily overacted, comic effects were clumsy, 
photography was often highly sensitive but 
generally unequal. Since the war there has 
been immense progress, and Japanese films 
have started winning prizes in the most im- 
portant international contests. 

Take for instance an average film now 
showing in most cinemas: Osaka-no-yado 
(The Inn of Osaka) directed by Heinosuke 
Gosho. It is not a masterpiece of art or cine- 
matic poetry, but it certainly is a most com- 
petent piece of work. Acting, directing, edit- 
ing, photography, camera movements, sound 
track, are all the pleasing labour of technicians 
perfectly at home in their job. 

The whole cultural history of Japan, as Sir 
George Sansom has pointed out, has been one 
of alternate periods in which foreign cultures 
(be they those of Tang China or the Modern 
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West) were first adopted, then slowly absorbed 
and deeply influenced by the native island 
civilization. In films, as in other fields, the 
period of imitation is practically over; the 
Japanese have started to feel at home with 
this new medium. There now exist films 
which are truly and distinctly Japanese. 

One of the first of these to impress a Wes- 
tern jury, and many Western audiences, was 
Rashomon (The Rasho Gate), winner of the 
1951 Venice Festival and of the 1952 Ameri- 
can Academy Award. The plot of this film 
was adapted from a short story by R. Akuta- 
gawa, the best-known Japanese writer of the 
thirties (he died a suicide, in 1937). The truly 
Japanese traits of the film are many, and most 
distinctive. 

First of all the feeling for Nature. Here we 
touch a very important point. It is not just a 
greater sensitivity to certain forms of beauty, 
a greater dose of romanticism, such as we may 
find when comparing Scandinavian with 
French or Italian films. In this case it is a 
question of different measures of what are 
fundamentally the same ingredients. For the 
Latins Nature is merely a background or a 
series of places where things happen, it rarely 
has any inner meaning; man and his events 
are the ever-absorbing subject. The Nordics 
have a much deeper love for Nature, which 
maybe reflects important pre-Christian emo- 
tional attitudes, yet is still fully contained in 
the Graeco-Christian civilization of the West, 
a civilization which has constantly held two 
very important beliefs: that Nature is created 
(hence perishable) and that Man is an image 
of God (hence somehow different from every- 
thing else in the world). 

In the case of Japan we are dealing with a 
civilization which has grown to maturity on 
lines that have nothing to do with the West. A 


All photographs, except one, from the 


Rashomon (The Rasho Gate) (1950), directed by Kurosawa, was the first Japanese film to make a 
serious impression in the West. The deep feeling for Nature it reveals, expressed not in a romantic but in a 


pantheistic sense, and a basically different attitude towards the human body are truly Japanese traits 
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Japanese films fall into two distinct classes : Fidai (period) and Gendai (modern). fidar pictures are 
either lengthy trash made for uncritical rural audiences, or, like Rashomon and The Story of Oharu, 
very good. The latter, shot in 1951, concerns a courtesan in the rich, dissolute 17th century 


Above) The Seven Samurai, directed by 
urosawa who made Rashomon, takes place 
the r4th-century Kamakura period ; it tells 
e epic tale of how a handful of village 
en, aided by seven samurai, fight a group 
* bandits. While this picture is very 
ccessful in parts, as for instance the 
ectacular battles in the rain, it 1s too 
ng and often grows without developing. 
Right) The Sun (1953) was the fist 
apanese colour film. Though not without 
wults it is interesting because it is 
t in the legendary prehistory of Japan 


Gendai films lack the spectacular elements of the Fidai 
ones but the director is free to be more human. Mother 
1s. a moving story of modern life in suburban Tokyo : here 
the daughter is dressing up for her new job as a model 


Westerner who goes in for a study of Japanese 
films is not merely starting a series of inter- 
national comparisons but a series of inter- 
cultural ones. Nature for the Japanese is 
never merely a place, nor is it merely matter 
in a passive, dead sense: it is always some- 
thing living, ultimately divine. A tree may 
harbour a kami (“a superior being”’, in a 
metaphysical sense) as much as a great man 
may be a kami. Nature is the constant cri- 
terion of truth and beauty. The ideal Japan- 
ese life is as little removed from Nature as 
possible; and this in an exquisitely refined 
sense, not in a savage or romantic way. 

I do not here suggest that all this was in 
the mind of the producers—who probably 
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are fat business men leading a 
mildly epicurean life along 
Parisio-Hollywoodian lines—nor 
even in the mind of Akira Kuro- 
sawa, the director of Rashomon. 
But we all are our respective 
civilizations; and just as an 
Eastern observer could find the 
foundations of Western thought in 
the most unexpected parts of our 
films, so the reverse is true. That 
is why we can speak of Japanese 
films in a spiritual sense; and that 
is why I am writing this article. 

The feeling for Nature in 
Rashomon expresses itself from the 
very beginning, when the wood- 
cutter goes through the forest: 
one of the most intensely lyrical 
sequences in the whole history of 
film-making. There we are 
plunged into the forest; we be- 
come leaf and twig, and the sun 
shines through the branches in 
explosions of light. Nothing has 
happened yet, though there is a 
vague sense of expectancy; the 
feeling of mystery and beauty in 
the forest takes us like a wave of 
music. Centuries of Zen Budd- 
hism with its cult of shibumi 
(restrained elegance) and thou- 
sands of years of a poetical link 
with the secret spirit of trees 
and stones, are all in those few 
minutes. 

In this first sequence Nature 
is pure joy, a pantheistic hymn 
to the forest, Keats in images; 
but in many other instances 
Nature becomes the last refuge 
for an overwhelming intensity of 
feeling. Typical in Rashomon, 
as in most Japanese films, is the panning off 
from the keenest human drama to leaves, the 
rain, a lake, trees, the sky. I remember seeing 
a famous Japanese picture with an English 
film editor, a good friend of mine. More than 
once he jumped up, exclaiming: “But this is 
the work of amateurs! Why pan up to the 
trees there? It interrupts the wonderful se- 
quence .. .” To a Western observer these 
glances at Nature, this looking away from 
action to its background, constitute an inter- 
ruption, a useless pause in a flow that must 
have its rhythm. But for a Japanese—who is 
not troubled by an absolute distinction be- 
tween man and non-man—this is instead a 
most pleasing and natural resolution, to use 


a musical term. These little silent screen 
prayers (they are not considered such, but 
they are so in the light of Japanese cultural 
history) form a language in itself for the 
movie-goer. He reacts to them as he does to 
the silence that surrounds a haiku poem of 
seventeen syllables, where nearly everything 
is suggested, very little said; or to the blank 
spaces in painting and design, which are not 
just absence, but invisible presence. They 
have a deep emotional significance and are 
entirely pertinent. 

The further development of Rashomon (I 
am dealing at length with this film, as it has 
been seen by many Western people) takes us 
immediately into a most interesting plot with 
every human emotion played up to extremes 
of intensity. Upon seeing it critics were at- 
tracted by the saga-like simplicity of the set- 
tings, by the way the action is suspended in 
eternity, between forest, old gate and police 
station; but crowds were stimulated by the 
strange mixture of violence and subtle sensu- 
ality, by a display of deep realism in a lan- 
guage of unconventional symbols. 

Here also there are many points common 
to all Japanese films: revelations of a com- 
pletely different vision of the world, which is 


the essence of a different civilization. Take 
for instance the attitude towards the human 
body. For the West the body is emotionally 
and metaphysically an extremely important 
object: on the one hand the Greek concept 
of beauty, on the other the Christian idea of 
the Resurrection, have moulded a mental at- 
titude towards it which is highly complex. We 
are deeply aware of its ugliness, beauty, 
nudity and death; hence we are in turns puri- 
tanical or sensual in ways that seem strange 
or ridiculous to the Eastern mind. 

Japanese art (like its parent, Chinese art) 
practically ignored the nude human form; 
even actors of erotic scenes in the so-called 
haru-e (spring pictures) were heavily clothed. 
Hence there never arose a universally ac- 
cepted standard of physical beauty or ugli- 
ness; the body was just something unnoticed. 
Add to this the profound influence of Budd- 
hist thought (the world is illusion, this life is 
just one link in a chain of reincarnations). 
Thus the Japanese attitude towards the body 
is infinitely less emotional than ours, much 
less technical, much simpler and _ possibly 
healthier. A Westerner is moved by the sight 
of youthful naked legs, or horrified by a small 
wound: they act as symbols, stimulating 


Some of the best Fapanese films show a development “‘held together more by a mood than by a plot’. 
One of these, The Stagnant Creek, describes the lives of three girls in the Meyi era (1866-1912) 


Giri (duty) and ninjo (human 
feelings) are the two poles of Fap- 
anese life both in drama or fiction 
and in reality. In period films gut 
is feudal loyalty to one’s lord ; it 
merges into patriotism in such 
modern films as Eagles of the 
Pacific, in which the life of 
Admiral Yamamoto was glorified 


Wars won or lost are tremendous 
dramas for a nation as a whole, 
A Monument for the Lily Unit 
was another recent film that 
turned to World War LI and pat- 
riotism for its inspiration. It 
Showed the effects of war on the lives 
of schoolgirls in Okinawa during 
the closing stages of the conflict 


ancient beliefs and bringing to the mind words 
charged with the elaborations of philosophers 
or prophets and with the dreams of artists. 
The Japanese need much stronger shocks to 
be impressed. While they are certainly less 
sensual than we are, they often seem sadistic 
because of their indifference to horror; any- 
body who has been in Japanese hospitals, or 
with the Japanese during the war, knows this. 

Rashomon, being a work of art, is re- 
strained and symbolic, but something of this 
totally different attitude towards our physical 
self transpires, once you bear the cultural dis- 
tinctions in mind: it is just enough (the pant- 
ing, and sweating, and spitting, and fighting) 
to give spice to the picture and make it feel 
strange, alien, a discovery. 

What was restraint and art in Rashomon is 
sometimes unbearable ugliness in other Japan- 
ese films: for instance, Hiroshima. The theme 
of course is a very difficult one and a terrible 
one; but Sekigawa has managed to turn the 
picture into a Buddhist hell, just simply 
crowding mangled bodies and monstrous 
radiation effects into thousands of feet of film. 
While seeing Hiroshima I could not but think 
of Pasa and Roma Citta Aperta; these also 
were films about the war and its terrible 
effects, but the horrors were suggested more 
than shown, with infinitely superior artistic 
results; it was an anguish of the soul, not only 
a tragedy of the flesh. 

A very important element in any Japanese 
drama, the conflict between giri and ninjo, 
was not especially prominent in Rashomon ; 
though it appeared here and there. Giri— 
meaning both moral duty and obligation to- 
wards one’s superior, which finally resolves it- 
self into obligation to the Emperor—is for the 
Japanese what Fate was for the Greeks. When 
giri runs against ninjo—human affections and 
feelings—we have the seeds of tragedy. Often 
the only honourable way out of such a conflict 
is jisatsu (self-destruction) ; and here we again 
find a deep difference from the West, suicide 
being a great sin from the Christian view- 
point, and a most laudable action—in certain 
situations—for the Japanese. 

The classical drama in which giri and ninjo 
come into spectacular conflict is Chushingura, 
the tale of the forty-seven Ronin who in 1702 
avenged the death of their master by killing 
his offender Lord Kira, and then committed 
harakiri en masse. The Chushingura has ap- 
peared on the screen many times. It is in- 
teresting to notice that the pre-war editions 
stressed the giri element to its utmost: the 
dramatization was standardized, heroic folk- 
lore was more prominent than historical 


veracity, terrific sword-fights and rhetorical 
speeches produced an exciting but wholly 
unrealistic atmosphere. 

The new Chushingura of 1953 (produced 
by Toei) treats the venerable traditions in a 
much more realistic, human manner than was 
ever attempted, or perhaps envisaged, before. 
According to the Samurai creed ninjo (human 
feelings) must be shunned as weakness when 
it comes into conflict with giri; the new 
Chushingura, however, gives a very promi- 
nent part to ninjo; and also lays stress on 
poverty and social injustice as an explanation 
of human events which previously were 
merely considered in their individual aspects. 

A negative character common to Rashomon 
and to most Japanese films is a certain lack of 
measure, a difficulty to think deductively and 
develop a story. In the case of Rashomon the 
plot was so neatly cut, its architecture was so 
evident, that what appeared was only a cer- 
tain monotony in repeating the points of view 
of all the people who were telling the story; 
but in other films—for instance Kurosawa’s 
latest, Shichinin no samurai (The Seven Samurai), 
which runs for nearly four hours—it is quite 
a serious shortcoming. 

Here again we must go down to the bed- 
rock of our two different civilizations: the 
West is explication, the East is implication. 
Our greatest achievements are architectural 
(cathedrals, Dante, music, the theories of 
philosophy, geometry and science); the 
greatest achievements of the East are in the 
realm of intuition (poetry, art, religion). The 
West goes ugly most often when it tries to 
build, with its great techniques, around a core 
of emptiness; the East very often fails when 
it passes from some wonderful intuition to 
the actual articulation of it into parts and 
sections, pages or sequences. 

Some of the best Japanese films are those 
that follow a story which can develop without 
a definite conclusion, and allows the director 
to create a tissue of continuous intuitions held 
together more by a mood than by a plot. I 
am here thinking of Okasan (Mother), a mov- 
ing filmed diary of a girl in the suburbs of 
Tokyo, Nigorie (The Stagnant Creek) which 
follows the lives of three Japanese girls in the 
Meiji era (1868-1912), and others that un- 
fortunately no Western audience will ever see 
because they have no particularly spectacular 
element in them. 

Returning to Rashomon, a curious fact 
was that the Japanese themselves were not 
very enthusiastic about it. Everybody was 
greatly surprised when the film got the Grand 
Prize at Venice. Last summer Rashomon was 
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Flash of Lightning, made in 1952 by Maruse, relates the story of a poor widow’s struggle to pre- 
vent the downfall of her daughter. It is a typical drama of modern family life in large cities 


shown again in Japan and had a ‘secondary’ 
wave of popularity; people went to see it be- 
cause “‘foreigners had said it was so good’! 
I have often asked Japanese friends why they 
did not consider it one of their best films. 
Some thought it too intellectual, others found 
it hybrid, too realistic for a Samurai picture, 
which generally has to conform to certain 
conventions dear to the Japanese public. 

This brings us to a fundamental division in 
Japanese films: between the Jidai (period) 
pictures and the Gendai (modern) ones which 
deal realistically with everyday life in con- 
temporary Japan. The number of modern 
pictures heavily outweighs the Jidai ones; of 
1472 feature films produced between 1945 
and 1953 (both included) 360 were Jidai pic- 
tures, 1112 Gendai ones. Jidai films are more 
popular in the smaller cities and in the coun- 
try; Gendai films have their keenest audiences 
in the large cities like Tokyo, Osaka and 
Nagoya. 

A Japanese public is an emotional one; you 
feel at once the response of the audience to 
the events taking place in the picture. Girls— 
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who compose the most enthusiastic group of 
cinema-lovers—sob freely. I have often heard 
the remark: “It was really a beautiful film, 
we cried so much!” I shall never forget see- 
ing an old Samurai picture shown in the 
depths of Hokkaido, one summer night; a cir- 
culating projection unit had come to the 
village where I was staying and had put up 
ascreen in front of the Yakuba (municipality) ; 
a couple of hundred peasants sat on mats on 
the ground and soon the story got under way 
with gigantic battles and terrible duels. The 
heroes were cheered frantically, the villains 
hissed and booed; it all got so hot that finally 
bits of satsuma-imo (sweet potatoes) which 
the peasants were chewing, and even stones, 
were flung at the screen. 

With few exceptions the best films and the 
real hits are Gendai pictures: Samurai films 
are either prize-winners, like Rashomon, or 
awful dramas shot by the mile for the un- 
critical audiences of rural districts. If we take 
the Japan Motion Picture Times and study 
their lists of ten best pictures for the last four 
years (1950-1954) it will be found that only 


four films are Jidai ones; the rest are all 
modern or quasi-modern (Jidai convention- 
ally stops with the Meiji era, after 1868). 
Japanese producers, however, feel that Wes- 
tern juries are more prone to prize a picture 
in which beautiful costumes and strange cere- 
monies add something exotic to its intrinsic 
interest. Up till now only Entotsu-no-mieru- 
basho (Where the Chimneys Stand), among 
Gendai pictures, has received a prize (Berlin 
1953). 

Since their beginning Gendai pictures have 
been robustly realistic. There is one great 
theme: emotional situations arising from the 
nature of Japanese family life, with all its 
interwoven loyalties. Two of the best films of 
last year, Tokyo-monogatari (Tales of Tokyo) 
and Entotsu-no-mieru-basho, are 
dramas of modern family life in 
large cities and their outskirts. 
Although love-themes are popu- 
lar, they are perhaps best liked 
when handled within the setting 
of the families concerned, rather 
than as isolated dramas. For 
although the Japanese of the 
younger generations, as a result 
of post-war educational ideas, are 
much more individualistic and 
free of traditional bonds than 
before, their lives still centre on 
their families. 

Here we touch another deep 
inter-cultural difference. In 
Japan the family has a much 
greater metaphysical importance 
than it has in the West. Christ- 
ianity stresses essentially the rela- 
tions of God with individual 
human beings; in Japan the host 
of ancestors is your immediate 
link with the invisible. The head 
of the family is not only, as in 
ancient Rome, a definite legal 
figure, but also a sort of priest in 
the cult of the Uji. Hence the 
great care taken (through adop- 
tions or yoshi marriages, in which 
the son-in-law receives the name 
of the wife’s family) to ensure that 
the line of descent, the cult of the 
ancestors, the name, shall not 
come to an end. 

Just as signs of the prevailing 
religion and outlook on life appear 
in every Western film, even if 
directed by Communists or liberal- 
minded theists—it may be the 
crosses of Jeux Interdits, or the 


funeral in Miracolo a Milano, or some much 
subtler element such as the phrase “ in the 
last instance every man must follow his own 
conscience” (Seven Days to Noon), which con- 
tains concepts that are strictly untranslatable 
outside our civilization—so every Japanese 
film bears the marks of an inner world which 
has developed from time immemorial along 
its own lines. The relations of man and 
woman, the relations of father and son, of 
elder sister (neesan) and younger one (zmoto), 
of wives and mistresses—Gan (Wild Goose) 
was a good recent film on the subject—or 
wives and geishas, are only clearly under- 
stood when seen culturally from the inside. 
From this point of view every foreign film is 
an anthropologist’s treasure-chest; and 


Where the Chimneys Stand, one of the best pictures of 
this kind, is the only Gendai (modern film) so far to win 
a prize at an International Festival 


(Berlin, 1953) 


its own lines. Examples are The Inn of Osaka (above), about relations between geishas and men ; 


and \Nild Goose (below), with the subtle rivalries between wives and mistresses as its theme 


Japanese ones more than others, because we 
are less used to the life they portray. 

Though the family and its events have a 
very important place in Japanese films, it is 
certainly not the only inspiration for script- 
writers and directors. Before the war a very 
strict censorship obliged producers to keep 
to certain well-defined themes (patriotism, 
national glories, colonization, and so on); 
since 1945 the panorama becomes much 
richer and social motives recur in many of 
the best Japanese films. 

Conditions after the war have been notably 
similar in Italy and in Japan, so it is quite 
understandable that the recurring themes in 
the films of both countries are: the economic 
hardships of the middle class, the poverty of 
city workers, the nihilism of the younger 
generation, the disillusionment, sometimes 
amounting to despair, of the middle-aged, the 
difficulties of families returning from terri- 
tories lost during the war, the complex and 
subtle humiliations of being occupied by 
foreigners. For example Yoidore-tenshi (A 
Drunken - Angel)—one of the very best films 
of 1948—follows a young man’s tragic and 
progressive degradation in the back streets of 
a great city. Inazuma (Flash of Lightning)— 
an outstanding film of 1952—is the story of a 
poor widow struggling in vain to prevent her 
daughter’s downfall. Itsu-wareru-seiso (Under 
Silk Garments) portrays the unhappy life of a 
modern Kyoto geisha. 

A certain number of films have been in- 
spired by the war, such as Sekigawa’s Hiro- 
Shima,  Inagaki’s  Shanghai-no-onna (The 
Woman of Shanghai) and Imai’s Himeyuri- 
no-to (A Monument for the Lily Unit). Anti- 
Americanism, noticeable in some pictures, has 
only been quite explicit in Akasen-kichi (Red 
Light District), a not very good film on the 
boom cities that have grown up around the 
camps of the Occupying Forces, and in Kon- 
ketsujt (The Half-blood). ‘There have also 
appeared a few ‘nostalgic’ films of a crypto- 
militarist character, like Tazheiyo-no-washi 
(Eagles of the Pacific) Communist propa- 
ganda is clear in many films, for instance 
Dokkoi-ikite-iru (Yet I Live) and Hakone-fu- 
un-roku (History of the Hakone Incident) which 
offers the very interesting example of a 
Jidai (historical) film with a revolutionary 
social theme. 

A notable fact about the Japanese cinema 
is that producers very rarely use a script 
directly prepared for their films; a successful 
novel or short story is considered much better 
material. It should also be remembered that 
the Japanese public goes to the cinema rather 


to see a familiar play or plot on the screen 
than to admire this or that star. Sometimes 
Western plots are used and translated into 
Japanese life: Les Misérables, produced by 
Toei Films and directed by Ito and Makino, 
is an outstanding example of this class. 

There are many producing companies 
(some are born to produce one film and then 
die out), but the greater number of pictures 
bears the trademark of one of the five leading 
organizations: Shochiku, Toho, Daiei, Shin 
Toho, Toei. The average cost of production 
of a full-length feature film (one print) is in 
the region of 22,000,000 yen (£22,000). The 
most expensive picture yet produced in Japan 
is Toho’s Seven Samurai, directed by Kuro- 
sawa of Rashomon fame, which cost 
150,000,000 yen and was recently released. 

The salaries of technicians and actors are 
vastly inferior to American standards, and are 
very low even by European levels; neverthe- 
less work on a Japanese set is admirably quiet, 
intelligent and continuous. As one might ex- 
pect, the team-spirit is very strong. Director, 
actors and cameraman function as a firmly 
welded unit. Because of this the photography 
of Japanese films is particularly good and to 
the point; it always seems to express a mood, 
mostly the right one. 

Japanese documentary films are often of 
the highest quality: I will mention only 
Sekigawa’s Tetsudo-ni-ikiru (Life on the Rail- 
road) and the Life of Nature series by the late 
Junkichi Ota. Tetsudo-ni-ikiru, like its great 
model The Battleship Potemkin, needs hardly 
a word of explanation from beginning to 
end: images tell the story in a wonderfully 
dramatic way. Ota’s many films are of a 
completely different type: their beauty lies in 
a deeply poetic and religious feeling for 
Nature—so truly Japanese!—which appears 
timidly, and hence most effectively, under the 
soberly scientific treatment of each subject. 

Personally I believe that Japanese films 
have a great future, for many reasons. Cinema 
is a visual art and the Japanese are great 
visualists; it is somehow related to the theatre 
and the Japanese have a thousand years of 
splendid theatrical tradition; it has a tech- 
nical, magic side and the Japanese, like the 
Americans, love to work with their hands, 
twist little difficult things around and make 
them work; also, films are made more by 
teams than by individuals, and Japan is the 
country of teams. Finally, good films only 
appear where there is a genuine poetic talent 
coupled with a common experience in human 
suffering: the Japanese are great poets, and 
they have greatly suffered. 
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Italian Grotesques: 
The Sculptures at Bomarzo 


by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


In a land so full of works of art as Italy there 
may be no more than a moment or two to 
spare for the grotesque sculptures at Bomarzo. 
But it is, at least, an excuse for passing through 
one of the most beautiful landscapes near 
Rome. Bomarzo is the far side of Viterbo, 
which means that it can be combined with a 
visit to Caprarola and to Villa Lante, the 
loveliest and most classical of all formal 
Italian gardens. All these could be combined 
into a long and tiring day. And as for 
Viterbo, it is, or was, for the city was much 
damaged in World War II, a town of 
mediaeval buildings with a reputation dating 
from Roman times for its beautiful women, a 
repute that is as true today. 

Bomarzo, which it is not easy to track down 
upon the map, lies some little way south of 
Orte and on the way, more or less, to 
Orvieto. The road to the sculptures lies 
through the precipitous town of Bomarzo, a 
true little mountain town, and this has to be 
traversed on foot, up into the town on one 
side and down on the other, and then a walk 
of a quarter or half a mile into the fields. It 
can be quite tiring on a hot June morning. 
But the magnet drawing us on is the Orsini 
park, though that is very different from the 
typical park of the English countryside. 
Indeed it could be called, as accurately, the 
Orsini fair-ground or amusement-park, and 
what we are about to visit is one of the most 
curious extant specimens of what the Italians 
describe as ““Bruto Seicento”’. This term is one 
that needs a little explanation in itself. By it 
is meant the grotesque and almost monstrous 
taste in the details of architecture prevalent in 
Italy during the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries. Perhaps the best way to explain 
this is to give an example of it, each, in 
Florence, Rome and Venice. In Florence, 
then, across the Ponte Santa Trinita you 
come to two streets converging and meeting 
at an angle in front of you, and the knife-edge 
of the central block or backbone of both 
streets is decorated with a fantastic lion- 
mouth spouting water into a huge scallop- 
shell. In Rome there is the house, so-called, 
of Salvator Rosa in the Via Gregoriana with 
a doorway formed out of a grotesque human 
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mask. And in Venice there is the mask at 
the base of the tower of Santa Maria Formosa, 
a face in the last ravages of some terrible 
mental disease—a feat of sculpture that was 
bitterly condemned by Ruskin. Such is Bruto 
Seicento, and we may see the shadow of it in 
the etchings of Jacques Callot (1592-1635). 

But the freak carvings at Bomarzo centre 
round a building, a pavilion or tempietto, by 
one of the greatest architects of Italy. It is 
by Vignola (1507-1573), who designed the 
Villa di Papa Giulio in Rome, the huge 
Palazzo Farnese at Caprarola, and the Villa 
Lante. Vignola was a master of the grotesque 
style, while it still breathed poetry and before 
it became a cult of ugliness. The great 
statues of Atlantes and river-gods in the 
gardens of Caprarola are of this manner. At 
Bomarzo, Vignola contrives a curious effect 
of dwarfing or nanization, for the temple is 
of lilliputian proportion, so small that you 
can but walk within its colonnade. A diminu- 
tive Samson could pull the whole place down. 
And the domed interior is not much larger 
than a luxurious modern bathroom. There 
can be little doubt that its midget scale, as 
though planned for a separate race of beings, 
had inspired the later sculptures which give 
to Bomarzo its somewhat rarefied renown. 

These carvings are the decadent offspring 
of the giant.stone figures of Caprarola and 
Villa Lante. At the same time they are in - 
another category, that of the freak sculptures 
which have taken up a whole man’s life. 
There are instances in every country: 
eccentrics who have decorated their houses 
entirely with sea-shells, who have carved 
figures of all the animals out of Noah’s Ark, 
and so on. In fact, the stone elephant with 
a howdah on its back nearly resembles 
another elephant to be seen for no particular 
reason in a cottage garden near Tarporley in 
Cheshire. But the sculptures of Bomarzo are 
better than that because they are based on 
better models and, chronologically, are just 
within the limits of a golden age. Bomarzo 
is not worthy of a long journey, but it is a 
pleasant place for a picnic on a summer day, 
and not too far from Villa Lante, probably 
the most beautiful garden in the world. 


The hill-town of Bomarzo near Viterbo. Like hundreds of hill- 
towns all over Italy it is incredibly steep, with narrow cobbled 
streets in which women are to be seen carrying water-jars of 
classical. shape and laundry-baskets on their heads. It can be 
as icily cold in these towns in winter as it 1s hot in summer 


The tempietto by Vignola gives a classical air to the fair- 
ground sculptures of Bomarzo. It must be fifty to sixty years 
earlier in date. This tempretto by a great Italian architect 
1s prototype to pavilions and mausoleums in many parks in 
England, such as the buildings at Stowe and Castle Howard, 
designed by Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Chambers, Adam and others 
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A giant wrestling with another giant? Or it could almost be 
that, in parody, they are performing the last steps of a classical 
pas-de-deux from ballet. Many of the sculptures of Bomarzo 
are now, and must have been for centuries; overgrown with 
briars and bushes. It ts quite dangerous to climb up to some 
of them since they stand not far from the edge of a precipice 


Here, in close-up, is the stricken figure. Its mouth ts 
wide open, obviously shrieking in agony. The ferns at 
the foot of this statue are growing in semblance of hatr. 
The sculptures of Bomarzo are, all of them, comparatively 
meaningless, not least this fallen giant, vanquished and, 
to judge from its facial expression, waiting for the end 


How the sculptor of this gaping cyclopean mask would admire 
the horses on merry-go-rounds at fairs, could he but see them! 
Those splendid creatures sometimes have carved on their flanks 
or chests grotesque masks, the lineal descendants of this one. 
What is inside that mouth? Of course, nothing at all; neither, 
we would guess, does the lettering on the lips mean anything 


When he was carving a dragon leaping upon a leopard—but they 
are animals of uncertain ancestry anyway—the sculptor seems 
to have taken flight in imagination to China. Where else can 
he have got his inspiration from? But, if so, it is an early 
example of Chinese influence, dating from the mid-r7th century 


A giant figure at Bomarzo supporting a flower-vase on its head ; it 
ts reminiscent of the faun-caryatids on the upper terrace at Caprarila 
a few miles away. That is one of the poetical beauties of all 
Italy, and could have inspired Debussy to compose L’ Aprés-Midi 


My Worst Journey—IX 


by DR VERRIER ELWIN 


This 1s the ninth article of a series in which some of our more distinguished contributors place 
their memorably abhorrent journeys in scales of badness which they have chosen for themselves. 
Previous writers in the series have found their criterion in circumstances rather than in human 
nature, by whose vagaries, as Dr Elwin’s sample shows, the character of any journey can be judged 


Boswett: Will you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetrating into distant regions? 


Jounson: That, sir, is not to the purpose. We 
are talking of sense. A fighting cock has a noble- 
ness of resolution. 


I vo not find it easy to describe my worst 
journey, for I have never made a journey 
that was entirely bad. On the whole, my 
travels in tribal India during the pasty twenty- 
five years have been exceedingly rewarding. 
They have indeed often been uncomfortable; 
the marching and climbing has been arduous 
enough; I have had my share of sharp fevers 
with their dreary sequels, far from medical 
assistance; I have lacked company or had the 
wrong companions. But in general, as I look 
back, almost all my memories are pleasant: 
the beauty of the countryside, the charm and 
friendliness of the people, the excitement of 
scientific enquiry, the support of devoted 
assistants, the alliance of true friends—these 
things have made a quarter of a century, the 
greater part of which has been spent far from 
the imagined comforts of civilization and the 
supposed stimulus of educated conversation, 
a period of singular happiness. 

But of course I have had my troubles. 
I have been bored by delays, irritated by 
tedious officials, exasperated by puritans, 
padres and police, disappointed, frustrated, 
wearied, as every traveller must be. But not 
a single tour or expedition has been without 
its great rewards. 

First visits to any area are difficult: you do 
not know the country or the language; inter- 
preters are hard to come by and, until they 
are trained, are usually worse than useless; 
you yourself are unfamiliar and the people 
are not sure what you are up to: all the minor 
irritations of life are magnified. And of these 
first tours, I think the most difficult was the 
one I made into the Bondo country of Orissa 
in December 1943. 

The Bondos are a small tribe of the type 
now often called Austro-Asiatic which—at 
the time of the 1941 Census—numbered only 
2565 persons. Their country, elevated, beauti- 
ful and remote, lies north-west of the Mach- 
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kund River which at this point separates 
Orissa from Madras. Notorious for their 
violent and inhospitable ways, they have pre- 
served themselves comparatively unaffected 
by the march of civilization. Indeed by 
plainsmen and officials the Bondos are re- 
garded as entirely savage, almost as the classic 
savage type: the strange dress and appearance 
of the women with their exiguous skirts and 
shaven heads, the passionate and homicidal 
temper of the men, their unfamiliar tongue, 
the inaccessibility of their abode, have long 
separated them from their mild and conven- 
tional neighbours. I do not know what has 
happened to them in recent years, but when 
I visited them for the last time in 1947, the 
only change I found was in their reaction to 
myself: by now suspicion had given way to an 
almost overwhelming friendliness. 

But, for the beginning at least, the Bondo 
does not like visitors. He has brought to a 
high degree of efficiency the technique of 
keeping himself to himself. He even invokes 
the aid of theology against the outsider. Some 
villages, he insists, are under the spell of a 
demon so touchy that it is unsafe for any 
visitor to sleep within the demonic jurisdic- 
tion: even the police are careful to camp at a 
respectful distance. At certain seasons, not- 
ably during the great summer festival of the 
Giag-gige, no-one may enter any village and 
the paths are barricaded with armfuls of 
thorn-bushes. Bridges on roads leading to the 
foothills may be sabotaged, and the enquirer 
as to distance and direction will often be 
grossly and deliberately misled. 

The end of 1943 was, of course, a bad time 
to get about. All maps were, very properly, 
controlled by the military authorities, and so 
I had very little idea of where anything was. 
Food, with equal propriety, was strictly 
rationed, and for a traveller to obtain the 
necessary permits involved endless waiting 
about in dreary offices. Rations were issued 
by the week, but I needed supplies for several 
months. There was no regulation, the matter 
would have to be referred, what was the real 
purpose of my visit? On one paper I saw my- 
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self described as a well-known Stenographer. 

Many things were not available at all. The 
absence of tinned foods did not worry me, for 
I detest the stuff, but condensed milk was a 
necessity in a part of the world where milk 
was taboo. And of course there was no petrol. 

To reach the Bondo country, if there was 
no petrol to drive your car, involved a train- 
journey from Calcutta to Vizianagram, and 
then a ninety-mile trip by country bus 
through lovely scenery to Koraput. The road 
winds steeply through the hills, and many of 
the passengers were sick. At Koraput the 
chief official had been a contemporary of 
mine at Oxford, but did not think it necessary 
to do anything to make me comfortable, and 
I was accommodated in a sleazy dak-bunga- 
low with broken windows. Sitting among the 
rats and fleas, I recollected with satisfaction 
that my fellow-collegian had taken a poor 
Third in History. ‘ 

In the India of that time, unless you wer 
an official, rich, or had unimpeachable or 
intimidating introductions, no-one took very 
much notice of you. This was evident when 
we continued our journey for the further 
fourteen miles to Jeypore where a sumptuous 
guest-house was maintained by the Maharaja. 
Here I was given one of the meanest rooms 
at the back of the building, and everybody 
settled down to make my further progress as 
difficult as possible. In later years, I am glad 
to say, the local people were as helpful as they 
were then obstructive. After all, who was 
this rather eccentric stenographer ? 

We first had to reach a place called Govin- 
dapalle, forty miles away. There was a 
bus, but it was not running that week: the 
proprietor’s nephew was getting married. 
I waited several days and then put my stores 
and equipment on a couple of bullock-carts, 
a mode of travel which I have always rather 
enjoyed. Its one disadvantage is that it ex- 
poses you to interrogations: who was I, what 
was I doing, what was the purpose of my 
visit >—everybody wanted to know. How- 
ever, we reached our first Bondo village 
safely, but there discovered that no-one was 
willing to go with us up into the hills. The 
Bondos are not used to carrying other people’s 
loads—and who could blame them? It took 
a long time and much persuasion to get a 
dozen porters. But we did get them in the 
end, and one glorious morning climbed the 
steep hills to an enchantingly situated village, 
Dumiripada, on the top of the world. 

It was beautiful, it was romantic, but it 
was not hospitable. There was no hostility: 
crowds of men, women and children thronged 
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round as we put up a few leafy branches to 
make some sort of hut; they all beamed 
amiably, but no-one would move a finger to 
help. Requests for wood and water, on ex- 
travagant payment, were met by charming 
smiles—but no action followed. The head- 
man came, and he did his best, but Bondo 
headmen have little authority. At last, after 
tremendous argument and much shouting 
among themselves, a few boys brought just 
enough water for the kitchen. 

The Bondos, in fact, are remarkably un- 
willing to oblige. They are prepared to sit 
round in the friendliest fashion, laughing, 
joking and chatting, so long as you do not 
ask them to do anything. They are always 
ready to give information. But they object 
very much to giving anything else. They have 
no apparent desire to earn money. At one 
village I offered some boys who had nothing 
whatever to do the equivalent of three days’ 
earnings to catch some fish for me, but they 
refused. They dislike selling any of their 
possessions, and to live off the country here is 
a real problem. This was not a cause of 
irritation, for why should they do anything? 
But it was a practical difficulty. 

Such help as we got came from an unex- 
pected source. I have had the privilege of 
knowing a good many murderers, but hitherto 
most of these had been in jail. In the Bondo 
country, where the homicide rate is the high- 
est in all India, if not in the world, murder is 
usually punished by a comparatively short 
sentence of five or seven years, and I found 
that the most affable and helpful people were 
those who had done time. A further advan- 
tage was that these charming if ferocious ex- 
convicts usually knew some Hindi or Oriya, 
and we were therefore able to converse with 
them direct instead of through an interpreter. 

On this first trip it was very difficult to take 
photographs. The Bondos had got hold of the 
common idea that the camera would extract 
some vital essence from their bodies. Some 
thought it was a kind of X-ray which would 
pierce through flesh and clothing to expose 
the liver—and everyone knows how important 
the liver is for magic. Even when I had per- 
suaded a few people to take the risk, my 
interpreter had a habit of shouting at them to 
stand up straight and not to insult the sahib 
by lolling about. The result may be imagined. 

Our next village, Bandapada, was very 
timid. As I went down the street, mothers 
seized their children and hurried them in- 
doors, girls fled whimpering with fright, doors 
banged, fowls and pigs scurried to safety, one 
youth hastily got up a tree. Only a few old 


men, greatly daring, came to greet us. I can 
endure any hardship other than the realiza- 
tion that I look like a sort of ogre. Later I 
heard that it was supposed that I had come to 
take recruits for the war, that I was going to 
send all the children to America to be bap- 
tized, and—most curious of all—that I was 
an Excise officer who had come to introduce 
Prohibition. After a time, however, a delight- 
ful person, who had twice been to prison for 
successive murders and, as far as I could dis- 
cover, was even then planning a third, turned 
up and with his help we got some kind of roof 
over our heads and a meagre supply of 
necessities. 

I then brought out the gramophone, which 
is usually a great success. No sooner, how- 
ever, than I had put on a rather dreadful 
record entitled Fun with the Concertina, which 
I regret to say is everywhere in great demand, 
than one old woman fell down in a fit, several 
others flopped to the ground in an attitude of 
worship, and all the children ran screaming 
from the place. A deputation of elders 
quickly arrived to ask me to stop the music, if 
that is the correct word, as it was evident that 
there was something very dangerous inside 
the sound-box and they did not want to take 
any risks. 

At our next halt there was a dance. Tech- 
nically, Bondo dancing is deplorable, a 
general drunken muddle and a lot of noise. 
Clouds of septic dust were thrown into the 
air, and next morning we all had sore throats 
and reddened eyes. Every male dancer had 
something in his hand; some had both hands 
filled with bows and arrows, axes, choppers, 
threshing-hooks, heavy sticks and long in- 
timidating knives. As they gyrated they 
flourished their knives and waved their sticks 
in a ferocious manner; every now and then a 
watchful wife or mother darted from the 
crowd of spectators and relieved a dancer of 
his weapons. For all round stood anxious 
women, the home guards, watching for the 
first sign of trouble. Many had gourds of 
palm-wine to refresh the weary or soothe the 
irascible. 

It was now that I saw for the first time the 
curious and exciting rite of mutual castiga- 
tion, devised by the Bondos for the express 
purpose of teaching themselves to keep their 
tempers. Conducted with a mixture of 
ferocity and hilarity, it began with little boys. 
To the excited beating of drums they armed 
themselves with long switches, stood up two 
by two, and beat each other as hard as they 
could. It was no pretence; soon backs were 


covered with weals, and the little fellows bit 
their lips as they went for each other with all 
their strength. When a couple had had 
enough they saluted one another with mutual 
respect, clasped each other ina warm embrace 
and retired in favour of another pair. When 
all the boys had completed this piquant 
exercise, the priest gave them a special kind 
of cake “to stop their quarrels” and delivered 
a little lecture: ““Never beat anyone in anger. 
Let everyone treat his fellow as a brother. 
Never make other people angry.” 

This was all right. The anxiety came when 
young men, perhaps jealous rivals for the 
same girl, or old toughs hardened by years in 
jail, began to beat each other: then there 
was a real sense of tension. Happily every- 
thing went off peacefully. I think that this 
unusual rite does to some extent succeed in its 
aim of training the Bondos to keep their tem- 
pers under the sudden stimulus of pain, and to 
serve as a surrogate for the grosser emotions. 

But all along we were surrounded by quar- 
rels. It is indeed an extraordinary experience 
to witness a Bondo quarrel. There is first an 
exchange of words. Hints about a wife’s chas- 
tity, allusions to a sister’s virtue flicker to and 
fro. Then the Bondo suddenly comes to the 
boil; the waters rise and topple over. He 
twirls his moustache. He spits at his adver- 
sary. He pulls out a few hairs and throws 
them at him. He chatters and bubbles with 
temper. And then he draws his knife or 
jumps for his bow and arrows. 

This passionate explosiveness was, of course, 
exciting, but it did mean that there was an 
atmosphere of strain. I do not. want, how- 
ever, to leave the reader with a wrong impres- 
sion. On later tours I came to like the Bondos 
very much indeed and to admire them. 
I found in them courage, freedom, equality, 
independence, and, once they had got used 
to me, genuine affection. The defects of their 
qualities were equally evident: in them cour- 
age becomes an indifference to human life, 
freedom degenerates into ill-mannered aggres- 
siveness. The Bondo drinks too much; he is 
often lazy and drives his womenfolk too hard; 
he is not very clean. But otherwise there is a 
great deal to be said for him. If he is a 
savage, he is in many ways a noble savage. 
If he is poor, he is at least patient and 
courageous in his poverty. If he is outside, 
and perhaps behind, the main stream of 
civilization, he is at least free of its debasing 
vices. He is original, fresh and vital. 

But he is not a person to visit if you want a 
quiet holiday. 
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Airlines Over Scotland 


by IAIN COLQUHOUN 


Scotland comprises one-third of the area of the United Kingdom, but has barely one-tenth of the 
population. Most of this ts concentrated in Glasgow, Edinburgh and the Lowlands, while thousands 


of square miles in the Highlands are practically uninhabited. 


To the scattered inhabitants of 


the North the advent of an air age has brought opportunities of which the Scots have been quick to 
take advantage, as is shown by the following survey specially made for ‘The Geographical Magazine 


RoMANCE, in the normal run of things, is not 
conspicuous in the hardware trade. But 
twenty-four years ago, enchantment, in a 
particularly lasting form, hit Mr James 
MacGeachy, ironmonger of Campbeltown in 
the county of Argyll. This happened one 
day in 1933 when a character called John 
Sword, a one-time baker who had made a 
fortune running buses in the Glasgow district, 
decided to spread his wings and open an air 
service between Renfrew (Glasgow’s nearest 
airport) and Campbeltown and Islay. 

This venture worked rather like a cyclotron 
on James MacGeachy, It split his business 
personality and changed the pattern of his 
life. He took air transport under his wing 
and gave it a citadel in his shop. He became 
the first representative of an airline in Scot- 
land. His daughter, Catherine, was the first 
babe in arms to fly by a Scottish commercial 
air service. Today she wears the uniform of 
British European Airways in Campbeltown. 

So does her papa. He represents B.E.A.’s 
local interests. But ‘‘local interests’’ is really 
a beggarly phrase. James MacGeachy’s 
mind ranges far beyond the prized but 
limited attractions of a thirty-minute flight 
instead of an eight-hour sail from Glasgow to 
Campbeltown. He thinks in terms of con- 
tinents and oceans, and in his shop he keeps 
a map which shows in detail the airline 
connections between Campbeltown and the 
farthest corners of the earth. He is a man 
who has seen some very far-fetched dreams 
come true. 

In this romantic attitude toward air travel 
James MacGeachy is by no means alone 
among his fellow-countrymen. ‘The Scots, 
especially those in the island fringe, use aero- 
planes as casually as they use a knife and fork, 
but underneath their calm_ respectable 
exteriors they are still moved and stimulated 
by the wonder of it all. 

Air travel has transformed the lives of 
many of them, ill-served as they were and are 
by rail or road or shipping. It has preserved 
the charms of remoteness, but conjured away 
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the handicaps of isolation. It has provided 
the links that keep families together over 
great distances of time and space—and this 
means a lot in Scotland. It has brought 
hospital services and specialized medical skill 
within the reach of many whose lives were 
once endangered by the simplest of accidents 
or illnesses. In the islands and in some parts 
of the mainland, air transport is what makes 
life possible in modern terms. For these 
reasons Scottish services are kept going 
although they do not pay. They have become 
national necessities. The Scots have ample 
cause to be enthusiastic about them. 

Organized civil aviation began in Scotland 
in 1933 when Captain E. Fresson founded 
Highland Airways Ltd to cover the routes 
from Inverness to Wick, Orkney and Shet- 
land. He also developed an inter-island taxi 
service between the islands of the Orkney 
group—an enterprise which his nationalized 
successors have been unable to keep up and 
for which the name of Fresson is still blessed, 
with mingled awe and gratitude, by the 
people of the Orkneys. 

In that same year, 1933, Mr J. C. Sword 
began his Midland and Scottish Air Ferries 
operating from Renfrew to Campbeltown 
and Islay and from Renfrew to Belfast. ‘This 
was a short-lived venture, for it closed in 1934. 
But it brought upon the scene the most 
famous of all the Scottish air services—the air 
ambulance. It also introduced those remark- 
able characters Mr MacGeachy the agent and 
Captain David Barclay who is Scotland’s best- 
known pilot. Since 1934 Captain Barclay 
has been inseparable from the air ambulance 
and he now commands B.E.A.’s air ambul- 
ance flight at Renfrew. 

The summer of 1934 brought to Scotland 
the first airmail contract ever to be granted in 
Britain. Highland Airways got it; and from 
that day onward things began to be highly 
organized in Scottish aviation. The railway 
companies began to take an interest. They 
started a service from Renfrew to Belfast, 
Stoke-on-Trent and London. In those days 


people were still feeling out the traffic and 
all sorts of improbable places got included in 
the schedules. 

It was also in 1934 that Mr E. L. Gandar- 
Dower established Allied Airways and began 
a service from Aberdeen to Orkney and 
Shetland via Thurso. - 

In the following year another firm, British 
Airways Ltd, started operations between 
Renfrew, Belfast and Liverpool and by 1936, 
through a subsidiary, they had taken over 
most of the services from Renfrew to the 
islands and extended to the Isle of Man. But 


by 1937 this company and the services it ran 
had also come under railway control. 

On the eve of the war a pattern for Scottish 
air transport was beginning to emerge. The 
country was linked with London by both east 
and west coast routes. There was a tenuous 
link with the Continent. The western isles 
were served from Glasgow and the northern 
isles from Inverness and Aberdeen. Owner- 
ship and control of the airlines was diffused 
among private interests but the tendency was 
toward unification under railway control. 

The war put a stop to the lot. At first civil 
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Star Photos 
Captain Fresson’s Highland Airways, started in 1933, was the first commercial airline in Scotland, 
operating between Inverness and the Orkneys and Shetlands. (Above) Captain Fresson delivering the 
first airmail from Wick to Inverness, 1934. (Below) The Midland and Scottish air ambulance service 
began in 1934, Captain Barclay, one of its early pilots, still commands its successor run by B.E.A. ; 
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flying was entirely banned, but the need for ~ 


it soon became apparent. The National Air 
Communications organization assumed con- 
trol and gradually flying was resumed on the 
Highlands and Islands routes. It was clearly 
seen that this was in the national interest. 

British European Airways first appeared 
on the scene in 1946. They took over the 
pre-war routes and in the following year, 
when their Scottish Division was formed, 
they developed the pattern which exists 
today. Scotland now has two direct air links 
with London—one through Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh and one through Inverness, 
Glasgow and Manchester. She has services 
which run from Glasgow to Belfast and from 
Glasgow to the Channel Islands. 

In addition she has two internal circuits 
which are of the very first importance. One 
of these connects Wick, Orkney and Shetland 
with Aberdeen. The other connects Glasgow, 
Inverness, Stornoway, Benbecula, ‘Tiree, 
Islay and Campbeltown. In addition there are 
direct services from Glasgow to Benbecula, 
Barra, Tiree and Islay and cross-links Glas- 
gow-Edinburgh, Glasgow-Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh-Aberdeen and Inverness-Wick. 

There are now only three private com- 
panies left operating in Scotland. Hunting- 
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An Allied Airways Rapide at Sumburgh airfieldin 1939. This firm was founded by Mr E. L. Gandar- 
Dower who was responsible for initiating several of the air services in the north of Scotland 


Clan Air Transport Ltd run a ferry service 
from Renfrew to Newcastle in connection 
with their Newcastle-Scandinavia flights. 
Manx Air Services fly from Renfrew to the 
Isle of Man and Scottish Airlines Ltd have a 
service from Prestwick to the Isle of Man. 
Apart from these, B.E.A. rule the roost and 
they provide no direct services from Scotland 
to places outside the British Isles. B.O.A.C. 
at Prestwick offer trans-Atlantic passages, but 
for the Continent the Scottish passenger must 
fly south to link up with B.E.A.’s European 
services or with Hunting-Clan at Newcastle. 

In the early days the Scottish air services 
had a barnstorming touch about them. They 
were safe, for the standard of flying was very 
high. But they were not always regular, for 
the Scottish weather was rarely kind and radio 
aids and even proper aerodromes were very 
few and far between. The pre-war flights to 
South Uist had to land on the local golf- 
course and from first to last the aircraft had 
to take their chance with the golf balls. It 
seems to have been fairly well understood by 
all concerned that a golf match was much too 
serious a business to give way to aeroplanes. 
At North Uist the landing ground was on 
common land. When airline officials first 
went up to make the arrangements for using 
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this ground they got nothing but scowls and 
unpleasant remarks in Gaelic. Then they 
got a Gaelic speaker on the job and within a 
few minutes everyone was all smiles and the 
whole business was settled. On Barra, they 
landed on the beach, and they do that to this 
day. Barra is served by small de Havilland 
Rapides and the flights are scheduled 
“subject to weather and tide”’. 

In the north, Captain Fresson built up a 
legendary reputation. He set himself out to 
be obliging. If you had good reason for 
flying anywhere Captain Fresson would take 
you there. Sometimes this had a bad effect 
upon his scheduled services; sometimes not. 
If the people on some of the smaller islands 
wanted Fresson to call and ferry them over 
to Kirkwall at the week-ends, they turned to 
and scratched out an airstrip. Then the 
Dragon called and took them on their way. 
Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke once told 
me of a remarkable man who flew him about 
the Orkneys when he was siting anti-aircraft 
guns just before the war. When an airfield 
was unusable they took off along the road. 
That was Fresson. The Orkneys are full of 
tales about him. He let nobody down. He 
put nobody’s life in danger for he never had 
an accident. 

Those were comparatively carefree days. 
They gave many parts of Scotland the kind 
of informal, flexible service that met most of 
the local needs. But they could never have 
met the bulk traffic that offers itself today. 
The pre-war companies could muster neither 
the seating capacity nor the regularity to 
develop the traffic potential to its full. They 
had not the resources to do it and they could 
never have earned them in Scottish aviation 
for the simple fact is that the Scottish air 
routes were never really an economic propo- 
sition. Nor are they still, though hope is 
growing. 

The war in any case changed everything. 
The instrument of change was aerodromes— 
great tarmac constructions built for service 
use all through the isles and in the north— 
at Campbeltown, Islay, Tiree, Benbecula, 
Stornoway, Inverness, Wick, Orkney and 
Shetland. Aerodromes meant the end of the 
old, small manoeuvrable aircraft, the Dragons, 
the Rapides and the Spartan Cruisers that 
only carried six or seven passengers at the 
best of times and that would only have carried 
haif thai number with modern radio aids 
aboard. Aerodromes meant Dakotas and 
with Dakotas came the possibility, faint but 
real, of one day making the Scottish air 
routes pay their way. 
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The current network of air transport in 
Scotland is based upon the wartime airfields 
and is maintained by specially converted 
Dakotas known as Pionairs—except the route 
to Barra which, because of the beach, is still 
served by the tireless and unbeatable Rapides. 
In 1947 the Scottish Division of B.E.A. had a 
hair-raising period when the Government 
wished onto them a small fleet of Junkers 
JU 52s captured from the Germans. The 
JU 52 was in many ways a remarkable plane. 
It was strong and unusually manoeuvrable. 
Unfortunately the Germans regarded its 
engines as expendable. They were only 
designed for a very short useful life and there 
were no spares. B.E.A.’s Scottish schedules 
began to wilt under the strain. Officials 
grew grey hair and became difficult to live 
with, but after a year of struggle they got rid 
of the Junkers. Since then they have been 
ardent devotees of the Dakota. The Scottish 
internal routes are now served by a fleet of 
thirty Pionairs which, with only two crew in 
the cockpit and with special light-weight 
seats in the cabin, carry thirty-two passengers 
in comfort. On the routes from Glasgow and 
Edinburgh to London, Manchester and 
Birmingham, B.E.A. is using Vikings and 
every day there is one flight each way 
between Glasgow and London in the incom- 
parable Viscount. To fly in the Viscount 
passengers appear happy to get out of bed 
at 6 a.m. even on Sunday mornings. 

When B.E.A. first took over the Scottish 
routes, the heather was perpetually being 
scorched by discontent. For this the Cor- 
poration were at least partly to blame. They 
conceived it to be their duty to take a hotch- 
potch of small air undertakings and over- 
night transform them into a pukka-pukka 
airline with uniform standards in everything. 
Of course they could not do it. Scotland 
does not and never will work that way. Local 
officials, largely recruited from the private 
undertakings and rightly proud of what they 
had created, were apt to chafe, one suspects, 
at the flood of regulations from London. 
Too many steam-hammers were used to 
crack too many nuts. Complicated forms 
that were simple to the experts at head- 
quarters were so much gibberish to the girl 
from the local school at B.E.A.’s out-stations 
who was trying to be cashier, receptionist and 
typist all in one. Passengers complained, 
with some cause, that local interests went by 
the board and that everything was far too 
formalized and rigid to suit Scotland’s special 
needs. 

This period lasted for about eighteen 
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< The Bulletin 
(Above) The Control Room at Prestwick which is the jumping-off place for most trans-Atlantic flights 
from Great Britain. (Below) Renfrew, the third bustest airport in Great Britain, 1s the centre of 
the web of B.E.A. services to the Highlands and islands as well as to England and Northern Ireland 
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(Above) Dyce Airport, Aberdeen, which shares with Inverness the bulk of the traffic to the Orkneys and 

Shetlands. It was built by Mr Gandar-Dower. (Below) The airport on Tiree, in the Inner Hebrides. 

Aeroplanes have brought the remotest Hebridean island within a couple of hours’ travelling from Glasgow 
ish Field 
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By courtesy of British European At 
(Above) On Barra there is no airport and the scheduled B.E.A. services are flown “‘subject to weather 
and tide’. (Below) Wartime construction gave many places their first proper landing grounds, and the 
Shetlands are among those so favoured. The airport at Sumburgh Head is on a somewhat restricted site 
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months. B.E.A. gradually seems to have 
come to its senses. The Scottish Division was 
allowed a certain latitude in running its own 
affairs. Swollen station staffs were pruned. 
Local agents, relieved of their own grievances, 
began to give to the new Corporation the 
same ungrudged, enthusiastic service that 
takes no count of working hours and that had 
meant so much to the private companies. In 
Scotland, especially in the out-stations, the 
B.E.A. agents are well-known figures in their 
community. They are friends of half their 
passengers. Through them the Scottish 
Division of B.E.A. is giving nowadays 
personal service to a degree which no other 
nationalized concern that I have seen has 
ever approached. The letters of complaint 
from the public are beginning to be over- 
taken by the letters of appreciation. 

One of the great points in B.E.A.’s favour, 
of course, is that it has kept and developed 
the airambulance. The first ambulance flight 
happened by chance when a patient who was 
in urgent need of more than local medical 
resources was carried by air from Islay to 
Renfrew on May 8, 1933. Last year the 
ambulances made 277 flights, carried 358 
patients and flew 66,000 miles. In the old 
days the air ambulance was run at a dead 
loss. The private companies thought it was 
something that they ought to do, and they 
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charged the patients whatever they thought 
could be paid without hardship. When 
Mr John Sword’s company went out of busi- 
ness, he maintained the ambulance for a 
while at Renfrew at his own personal expense. 
Today the National Health scheme pays for 
the service, but B.E.A. make no profit on it. 
They cover expenses and no more. 

Renfrew, where the air ambulance is 
based, is now the third busiest airport in the 
United Kingdom: the busiest, that is, outside 
London. 
services and last June, as the peak of the 
holiday traffic approached, Renfrew was 
handling 23,000 passengers a month. 

Prestwick, Scotland’s other major airport, 
ranks next to Renfrew in terms of business 
done, but most of it is international. Situated 
on the Ayrshire coast thirty miles from 
Glasgow and practically fog-free, Prestwick, 
capable of taking the biggest airliners, is the 
natural junction for the international air 
routes that cross the British Isles. Its trans- 
Atlantic traffic is enormous and most of it is 
handled during the night. All B.O.A.C.’s 
trans-Atlantic flights are routed via Prestwick 
with the sole exception of the Monarch 
service to New York which goes direct to 
London. In addition to B.O.A.C., Prestwick 
provides regular facilities for K.L.M., for 
Scandinavian Airways, for Pan-American, 


It is the hub of the Scottish internal © 


(Opposite and below) Only from the air is it possible 
really to appreciate the extent of “the empty wilder- 
ness of hill and loch’ which divides the communities 
of the remoter parts of northern Scotland from each 
other and from the rest of the world. These are the 
geographical conditions that airlines over Scotland 
must contend with, and a further success in meeting 


the challenge they present 1s now recorded every year 
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Trans-Canada and Icelandic Airways. It is 
the main diversion airport for Air France, 
T.W.A., Swissair, Trans-Ocean Airways. If 
Mr Ernest Bevin’s dearest wish is ever 
realized—if the day ever dawns when a man 
can buy a ticket for anywhere on earth with- 
out let or hindrance, it will probably be at 
Prestwick that he will buy it. Twenty trans- 
Atlantic planes a day touch down there, 
12,000,000 gallons of fuel a month go gushing 
into the petrol tanks, 200,000 passengers a 
year are processed and sixty tons of freight a 
month are handled, ranging from spare parts 
for British motor-cars in California to a ton 
and a quarter of sewing-machine needles for 
Australia. Prestwick in fact is the triumphant 
and irrefutable justification for Mr James 
MacGeachy’s map. 

But if Prestwick is the Scotsman’s window 
on the world, Renfrew is his mirror. Flying 
in the Pionairs on the web of air routes that 
stretch west and north you have unrolled 
before you, like a film on a screen, the key 
to Scotland’s history, to the geography that 
has dominated her economic development, 
moulded the qualities of her people and 
dictated the kind of life that they must live. 

The rich agricultural and industrial low- 
I-nd belt flashes by, so to speak, in a flicker. 
There is too little of it. Then comes the vast 
desolation of mountain and moor and bog 
that runs slap across the country from Perth 
to Inverness. It is magnificent, but it isn’t 
economic. On the Stornoway run you wear 
safety belts most of the time, for the aircraft 
is flying over an empty wilderness of hill and 
loch that produces breath-taking beauty, but 
little else. The flight over the Western Isles 
is like a journey through pure romance as 
island after island looms up from the horizon, 
then swims away back into the waters and 
the mist. But it is hard to miss the ruined 
habitations that are almost as numerous as 
the occupied crofts, and to ignore the 
evidence of one’s eyes which says that great 
areas, like Uist, only cling by the skin of their 
teeth to the right to be called dry land at all. 
On the Shetland flight the brilliant carpet 
of the Orkney Islands and the sudden wild 
swoop over Sumburgh Head in Shetland are 
memories that send a little tingle through the 
veins. But as you fly over the Pentland Firth 
and see the steamer plodding slowly north- 
ward it is hard to forget that the cost of 
freight nearly breaks the heart of the Orkney 
farmers and that by the time the wonderful 
woollen goods of Shetland reach the London 
shops, they have become too dear for anyone 
to buy. 
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Air travel throws up these problems 
starkly. So far it has made little contribu- 
tion to their solution. It has troubles enough 
of its own. Last year the sole contribution of 
the Highland and Islands routes to B.E.A.’s 
finances was to increase the deficit by £80,000. 
Yet the men who run the Scottish airways 
will bridle slightly if you speak of their work 
as a social service. It is certainly that, they 
will agree, in the sense that it has to be done 
whatever it costs. But they resent the impli- 
cation that they can never make it pay and 
they will point out that they are moving 
steadily, if slowly, toward a profit. 

There are two reasons for running an air 
service between two given points. The first 
is that the route has potentiality, that there is 
enough prospective traffic to make it pay if 
you can get that traffic. The second is that 
there exists an acute demand that cannot be 
served by other means of transport and that 
has to be met for social and national reasons 
even though it does not pay. Scotland has 
more than her fair share of the latter services. 
The island of Lewis, for instance, being in the 
county of Ross and Cromarty, is administered 
from Dingwall—right on the other side of 
Scotland. Officials and others on county 
business simply have to come and go. And 
there are other services of this sort which 
could never pay even if they carried all the 
traffic that there is. Last year B.E.A. carried 
to Tiree a total of passengers far greater than 
the total of all the people who live on the 
island. I doubt if that service met its costs. 

But this is not for ever. With the develop- 
ment of tourism, the steady growth of busi- 
ness and of the habit of using the air, there 
seems no reason why the Scottish Division, 
taking one service with another, should not 
one day pay its way. The increase in traffic 
in the last two years has been enormous. 
In January 1952 Renfrew handled 5400 
passengers and in June of that year 13,600. 
The figures for the same months this year 
were 11,800 and 23,000. The same trend 
could be noted at almost every B.E.A. office 
in Scotland. What stands in the way of 
immediate solvency is the winter slump. In 
the summer months passengers are being 
turned away in droves because the available 
aircraft capacity is dictated by what is needed 
in the off-peak season. You cannot have 
aircraft lying about empty for nine months 
of the year just because you could fill them 
in the other three. When the Scots begin to 
fly around in winter time, they will have a 
much better chance of going on their summer 
holidays by air. 


